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EDITORIAL 


HE competition for the best essay on ‘‘ What I 

consider the three songs or arias or duets that most 
perfectly evoke for me the emotion of passionate love ” 
did not attract a very large number of entries, but time 
was short and the first ten days of August bring to so 
man’ people the cares of holiday time. However, the 
quality was good and the competition was well worth 
while. I have no hesitation in awarding the first prize 
to Miss Lesley Moore, 18 Maid’s Causeway, Cam- 
bridge, for the following really admirable little essay. 


After reading the Editor’s extremely pertinent remarks 
on the limitations of music in expressing eroticism, it seems 
almost superfluous to say more, since I am so nearly in 
complete agreement with him. Yet if the “‘ passionate love ” 
of the subject of this essay may be interpreted as extending 
to the depraved passion of necrophilia, then I must claim 
that, for me at any rate, there is one exception to this 
limitation, and I submit for first place the final scene of 
Strauss’s Salomé. 

This quasi-aria is by far the most erotic music I have yet 
heard, and even bereft of its words and stage-action, I feel 
that the emotion of eroticism is thoroughly evoked. It is 
unwholesome music to be sure, but it strikes straight at the 
pit of the stomach—and that, after all, is where passionate 
love, whether perverted or normal, most makes itself felt. 

After making this one exception I must now try to present 
acase for my second and third choices, and I will begin 
with the love duet from Tristan and Isolde. Admittedly we 
must discount both the stage-setting and the words in order 
to assess the passionate quality of the music alone ; but 
what we cannot discount is the composer’s wilful employ- 
ment of voices in his score, for this device belongs specifically 
to the technique of orchestration, and orchestration is 
specifically a musical factor. I grant that if the entire opera 
were to be rewritten, and the voice parts allotted to 
instruments, there would be a probability of a mere change 
of title being able to change the emotion of the listener, 
but we cannot overlook the fact that Tristan is written for 
voices, and this textural device—whether with or without 
words—at once imparts humanity to the surging turgidity 
of the music, and the result most certainly evokes the 
emotion of love. 

Having argued that the use of the human voice in a 
score is a legitimate musical method of suggesting human 
emotion, I now suggest for third place the love duet from 
Act 3 of Un Ballo in Maschera. 1 do not include the final 
cabaletta, where the music is not only in the unemotional 
key of C major, but is also in the conventional, retrogressive 


style that one associates with earlier Verdi, and is 
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unexpected in the more mature Ballo in Maschera. But the 
slow first section—‘‘ Non sai tu che l’anima mia ’’—is richly 
sensuous, and the long sweeping phrases for the soprano, 
imitated in the orchestra, culminating in the tenor’s 
** M’ami Amelia ” ecstatically portrayed in a falling phrase 
which is completed by the violins in yet another imitation 
of the soprano’s cadence, leave no room for doubt as to the 
emotion depicted. 

These then are my three choices, and I have endeavoured 
very briefly to explain why, though I fear that the only 
technical device I have been able to detect is the obvious 
one of using human voices to denote human passions, 
though given more space I might expatiate on more 
technical musical accomplishments. 

I hope I do not have to disclaim a prejudice in 
favour of Miss Moore’s essay because she has expressed 
her agreement with my remarks on this topic in the 
August number! There is no doubt that she has 
thought the matter out, and as editor I shall be 
delighted to give her more space when she wants it, 
that she may “ expatiate on more technical musical 
accomplishments.” 

I have another interesting essay from Cambridge, 
and that was from Mr. G. N. Sharp, of Fulbourn 
Manor. In the letter accompanying his essay he writes : 

I feel I must ask why you allow this futile correspondence 
on tenors in general and Martinelli in particular to drag out 
its weary course in the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE ? 
Mr. John Richardson seems to have said the last word very 
well in the current issue : so can’t we leave it at that ? 

I was surprised to see that Mr. Youens has advocated the 
recording of some of the music of van Dieren ; I thought 
he was too uncompromising in his writings to be spoken of 
in public! Seriously though, why have we no recordings of 
his work ? What is wrong with his output which can be 
found listed in ‘‘ Grove,” but practically nowhere else ? 

With regard to these correspondents, Mr. Sharp must 
remember that an editor is to a large extent at the 
mercy of his postbag, and that if some topic rouses an 
exceptional number of readers to dip pen in ink he 
must pay attention to a due proportion of them, 
whether or not he himself may think the correspondence 
futile. I should much prefer a voluminous corre- 
spondence on passionate love in music, but if the 
letters do not arrive we shall have to assume that the 
interest in such a topic is restricted to a small minority. 

I cordially support the suggestion in the second 
paragraph about the music of van Dieren. He may 
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be as good as his admirers claim, or he may not ; but 
the medium of the gramophone is essential if the 
judgment of the many is to be sought, because the 
many have little or no opportunity of hearing van 
Dieren’s music in the concert room. And now for 
Mr. Sharp’s essay which is printed below. 

May I present three examples of the amorous eyewash 
that is still flooded on to the market with unabated vigour 
and unfortunately shows no sign that its vogue is coming 
to an end? First of all I would commend the somewhat 
nebulous merits of the antiquated yet lusciously sentimental 
ditty, Come into the garden, Maud ; as a second choice I offer 
One neeight of lurve ; and for a third, Girls were made to love 
and kiss, or some such sentimental fairy-tale ! 

These seem to me as good as any other examples you 
could choose to express, a sentiment in words that is the 
essential prerogative of music or, for that matter, vice-versa. 

To my mind you have chosen very dangerous ground in 
the setting of the subject for this essay—for there are things 
which can only be expressed in music and have no direct 
parallel in words at all. I may take it that you agree with 
this statement, I trust ? And I consider that the corollary 
is also true : who for instance has yet expressed the fat stock 
prices in music ? Perhaps this may stimulate some com- 
poser of “‘ Gebrauchsmusik ” to try his hand at a new 
variation—horrid thought ! 

Let me try and prove my case by taking an example, 
which I fear will evoke little sympathy from yourself: I 
refer to Delius’s Sea Drift. As I have said elsewhere, this 
work is much more than a mere sound-picture of Whit- 
man’s poem : the significance of the section beginning ‘‘ Oh 
past! Oh happy life! ”’, for example, could not possibly 
be sensed from the words alone ; and the additional some- 
thing which the music provides cannot be explained in 
words—the music is to the poem much the same as a 
catalyst to a chemical reaction: I can think of no clearer 
analogy than this. 

The same I think holds good in any setting of words to 
music, to a greater or less extent: in most cases to a less 
degree, but not in that masterpiece of musical innuendo. 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, where the words would 
mean little without the music, and the music something 
totally different without the words. 

So you see, I came to the refreshing conclusion that your 
essay subject was incapable of a serious solution—hence my 
rather facetious choice of ephemeral ditties ! 


Mr. Sharp is unduly severe on Come into the Garden, 
Maud. It is easy to laugh at Tennyson from behind a 
parapet built up of the books of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
et hoc genus omne, and it is easy to laugh at Balfe without 
any parapet at all. Yet Tennyson’s Maud, and even 
Balfe’s setting of this fragment of it, has preserved 
something of the essence of immortal youth which 
guards it against even the particularly destructive 
mood of contemporary Time ; and I shall argue that 
the man incapable of recognizing this has lost something 
of his earlier self which it might be a dangerous com- 
placency not to regret. Then Mr. Sharp asks me a 
most searching question. Do I agree that there are 
things which can only be expressed in music and have 
no direct parallel in words at all? I shall have to 
reply that it depends on the precise meaning attached 
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to “things.” I could not, for instance, accept as a 
postulate that there can be any musical expression, 
the approximate meaning of which would completely 
baffle expression in words, although I fully accept the 
postulate that there are certain states of aspiration, 
meditation and pure emotion which can be expressed 
better in music than in words. The corollary does not 
seem to me to hold good. Certainly one cannot expres 
fat stock prices in music, but it is equally questionable 
whether one can express fat stock prices in words, 
Between expression and statement there is a world of 
difference as every writer of prose should be aware, 
With a little ingenuity one can state the parts of a 
motor car in Gaelic, but it will take a genius we are 
not likely to discover now to express them in Gaelic, 
The fundamental fallacy which completely destroys 
this business of basic English is the failure to grasp that 
when a language loses expression and is reduced to 
statement it is doomed to decay. 

But now for a more serious challenge. I am to admit 
that Delius’s setting of Walt Whitman’s poem Se 
Drift is a greater work of art than the poem itself. | 
will admit no such contention. I will go further and 
declare that not only does Delius’s music add nothing 
to the poem, but that it even destroys more than half 
its beauty and deprives it of almost all its poignancy. 
The failure to moye cannot be blamed on Mr. John 
Brownlee, the soloist in the Columbia album of the 
Delius Society, though I think he is ill suited by the 
material ; and those who question this criticism are 
invited to compare his singing in this with his superb 
singing in the Glyndebourne Mozart albums. I would 
argue that in any case it was an error of judgment on 
the part of the composer to choose a baritone to 
represent the bereaved bird from Alabama, and an 
even greater mistake to allow the chorus to be confused 
with and to confuse the soloist. One magical line, 
‘** But my love soothes not me, not me,” is ruined by 
Delius, who for the sake of his music makes the line, 
** But my love soothes not me, soothes not me.”’ Any- 
body who cannot perceive the loss of emotional 
poignancy by the vain repetition of the verb has not 
learnt to appreciate the subtlety of language’s use. In 
general one may lay down that musicians are as 4 
whole unable to appreciate the finer shades of language, 
and if it be retorted that masters of language are often 
equally incapable of appreciating the finer shades of 
music, the answer is that if a composer chooses to set 
music to a great poem he is not entitled to alter a word 
or insert a word or omit a word merely for the sake of 
his own music. He has no more right to do this than 
a poet would have to take a great piece of music, sét 
words to it, and insert, omit or change a note of that 
music to suit his words. The final section beginning, 
“Oh, past! Oh, happy life!” is reduced almost to 
bathos by Delius’s unscrupulous repetitions in the last 
two lines, and for Mr. Sharp to maintain that the 
significance of this section “could not possibly be 
sensed from the words alone” is to betray a most 
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inadequate appreciation of language. I am the more 
surprised by this because when he goes on to use 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde as an example of a 
superlative setting of music to words I am in complete 
agreement with him, and I could wish that Mahler 
had s*t Whitman’s Sea Drift, for in that case I believe 
we should have found none of the errors of taste which 
disfig re the Delius setting of it from beginning to end. 

An: this gives me an opportunity to draw attention 
to the Columbia album just issued of what is genuinely 
amasterpiece. The recording of Das Lied von der Erde 
is ma le from a concert performance in Vienna by the 
Vien'.a Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Walter. 
The tenor soloist is Charles Kullmann and _ the 
contrlto is Kerstin Thorborg. The words to which 
Mah'er set his Song of the Earth are those of German 
tran: ations of Chinese poets by Hans Bethge. Apart 
from the beauty of the setting this song cycle possesses 
imm nse interest as a masterpiece of orchestration. 
Colunbia have brought out the seven discs which 
mak- up the album in a limited edition, and I advise 
readcrs of THE GRAMOPHONE to lose no time in securing 
this work, which will give to most listeners immediate 
pleasure and yet stand a great deal of study before its 
varicty, its subtlety and its beauty have been exhausted. 
I feel that once the work of Mahler has been satis- 
factorily recorded for the gramophone his worth as a 
composer will be as highly esteemed in this country as 
in Germany. He is an ideal composer for the gramo- 
phone on account of his command of orchestration. 

I was glad to receive from Mr. Paul Wilhelm, of 
Radebeul II, Gradsteg 46, Saxony, a charming little 
essay which I print below. If Mr. Wilhelm and Mr. 
Sharp will Jet us know which single records they would 
like, we shall we glad to send them. 

The competition you set in the August number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE seems to me a very interesting one, for I feel 
very strongly that we have not only numerous examples of 
compositions which, without knowledge of the words which 
they illustrate, unmistakably express passionate love, but 
also much instrumental music—many Sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, for example—containing movements which suggest 
passionate love as well as other themes of artistic imagina- 
tion like heroic or idyllic landscapes, pastoral scenes or 
baccanales. Many of these Sonatas are known or referred 
toonly by number. To give in short three examples as you 
want them I will name first the ‘‘ Flower Song ”’ from Bizet’s 
opera Carmen. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
greatest part of an audience who should hear this air in a 
dark room and in a foreign language would at once realize 
that the matter in question is nothing other than passionate 
love. Another air which unmistakably displays the 
expression of passionate love is Orpheus’s air from Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice (‘“‘ Che faré sensa Eurydice ’”’). I could 
imagine this air played by a shepherd on his pipe to any- 
body who has no idea of the words, and again am sure no 
one could misunderstand the meaning of this music. There 
are many similar examples I could have stated, but these 
two are especially classical ones and two which, besides, 
are well known. I must admit I cannot find a single bar 
in the whole work of Mozart which expresses passionate 
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love ; though all is love with him, and though his music 
belongs to the greatest ever written, yet his style simply 
forbids anything which could divert from the pure artistic 
conception. It is not possible, however, to describe this 
with a few words. I hesitate to mention, as my third 
example, Tatiana’s letter scene from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen 
Onegin, as I am sure that this music is not too well known 
generally. But this would have been my best example. 
Here the orchestra alone, which surrounds and accom- 
panies Tatiana’s voice, is so full of passionate love as in no 
other theme in the whole operatic literature. So I had better 
choose the Schubert-Lied Ich schnitt’ es gern in alle Rinden 
ein from Die schéne Miillerin—the theme of which cannot 
be confounded with anything other than passionate love. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, of 5 Carr Road, Hale, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, quotes an observation from Hector Berlioz : 
** Love cannot give an idea of music: music can give 
an idea of love ; why separate them ? They are the 
twin wings of the Soul.’ Of course, when people begin 
writing about twin wings of the Soul they are writing 
nothing except cloudy nonsense, but in justice to 
Berlioz he did come as near as any composer to 
expressing passionate love in music even if as in the 
Fantastic Symphony it was sometimes an expression of 
diseased love. Mr. Brown finds Berlioz’s supreme 
expression of passionate love in Faust’s duet with 
Margharita in The Damnation of Faust. He, like many 
others, relies on Tristan and Isolde for one of his examples, 
and to my mind rather unexpectedly on Vissi d’arte 
for his third. 

Mr. Leslie J. Thompson, of 184 Queensthorpe Road, 
Northampton, made two good choices when he picked 
the final duet of Carmen and Madame Butterfly’s Un 
del di; but I don’t agree with him that Parigi, o cara 
from Traviata is a clear expression of passionate love, 
beautifully though it may express the emotion of 
reconciled lovers. 

Mr. Thompson makes the mistake that most 
sopranos make of supposing that Violetta really 
believes that she will live to enjoy the future promised 
by Alfredo. It is clear from the way Verdi has written 
the music for this duet that Violetta is intended to be 
trying to convince herself in order not to make Alfredo 
despair that this future far away from Paris will 
presently be a reality. But she is doomed, and she 
knows it, and this feeling should be brought out by 
the soprano. Unfortunately, few sopranos possess the 
necessary dramatic skill to convey this. 

Mr. Ronald Shepherd, of 2 Queen’s Gate Terrace, 
London, made a good choice with Schubert’s Ungeduld. 
** Youthful desire and urgency in melody is increased 
as the melody recurs on higher notes (second and fourth 
lines), whilst impatience is accentuated by the con- 
tinuous repetition in twos and threes of the notes in 
the accompaniment. I do not think Miiller should be 
despised quite as much as he seems to be, as music 
and words are perfectly suited in feeling. Schumann’s 
Friihlingsnacht, also passionate, is more spiritual.” 

To Miss Sylvia Barrett, of 37 Springfield Road, St. 
John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. whose essay is printed 
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below, I award a consolation prize of a record of her 
choice because she has succeeded in discovering, for her- 
self at any rate, a formula for passionate love in music. 


The first difficulty in making a choice of this kind is to 
distinguish between spontaneous passion and its two 
synthetic substitutes—eroticism, the deliberate cultivation 
of sensuality for its own sake, and sentiment, its deliberate 
suppression. 
** probable starters.” 

Analysis of the remaining material points to one general 
conclusion—that the spontaneous expression of passionate 
love in song depends more on rhythm and line than on 
key, melody and harmony. In all the music that evokes 
this emotion for me, the rhythmic plan seems to be on 
these lines: first a lilting hesitation, becoming more and 
more agitated until it irresistibly broadens out into long 
sweeping phrases enriched by rise and fall of expression 
rather than of melody, and working up to a triumphant 
climax. 

Turning to concrete examples: first on my list comes 
Verdi’s Ah! fors’ é lui. This aria has always seemed to me 
the embodiment of love in music ; it is not, like so many 
operatic love songs, merely good sentiment or good 
theatre—and it fits in with my pattern. First the tremulous 
half-incredulity of the opening phrases ; then the growing 
excitement—Lui che modesto e vigile—working up to the 
sweeping certainty of the flowing Ah, quell’ amor; and 
finally the climax—croce e delizia—and ecstatic cadenza. 
Toti dal Monte has made a fine record of this for H.M.V. 

This first example runs the whole gamut of the 
“‘ pattern ’’ ; the other two, while following it on a smaller 
scale, illustrates its two extremities. 

The first stage of doubt and agitation is illustrated 
admirably by Rachmaninov’s Do not depart, which is sung 
superbly by Vladimir Rosing, on a Parlophone record. 
Here the rhythmic progression is the same within the 
obvious limitations suggested above. 

And for the final certainty I can think of no better 
example than Vaughan Williams’s Silent Noon. (Inciden- 
tally I could wish for a new recording of this by, say, John 
Morel or William Parsons; the existing recordings by 
Stuart Robertson and Norman Allin leave much to be 
desired in the way of interpretation, though Stuart 
Robertson’s voice and diction are splendid.) Here there is 
agitation at the beginning only by comparison with the 
ecstatic tranquillity of the end ; the tempestuous seeking is 
over, and “‘ twofold silence is the song of love.” 


Mr. Frank A. Potter, of Oak Cottage, Horsham, 
Sussex, pleased me by choosing as one of his examples 
the duet between Nedda and Silvio from Pagliacci, 
which I would certainly put among the supreme 
examples in opera of the dramatically musical 
expression of passionate love, and I have never yet 
heard a baritone either on the stage or on a record 
sing Silvio’s part as I think it ought to be sung. 
Battistini came nearest, but even he fell far short of 
the opportunity the duet offers. 

I was surprised that no competitor chose the 
magnificent duet in Carmen between Carmen and 
Escamillo, Si tu m’aimes. 

Well, it has been an interesting competition, but as 
I expected, it has not carried us much further on the 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


The “Con Moto’’ Rhythmic Series (IV) 


Another useful activity included in this scheme is rhythmic 
dramatization of music with words (nursery rhymes, folk-songs, 
etc.). This may be done in three ways: (1) acting without the 
music, (2) acting with the music, and (3) actions, steps, and 
movements illustrating the story, and at the same time interpreting 
the music. The latter method is a great advance on the old. 
fashioned Action Song, since the music becomes an integral part 
of the work. The object of the two earlier methods is to prepare 
the children for the final interpretation, which is difficult, but of 
high educational importance. Making appropriate movements to 
the words is one thing, but expressing the rhythmic patterns of 
the music—the pulse, phrasing, form and character—is another, 
The “‘ Con Moto ”’ ideal is to unite both forms of activity. 

Specific songs recommended for the infant stage in the hand. 
books are: The Nut Tree, Wee Willie Winkie, Little Boy Blue, Th 
Little Pony and Lavender’s Blue. Schemes of movements for these 
five are all worked out, though a dozen others, equally useful, are 
suggested. Teachers should note, however, that the accompani- 
ments for these songs do not appear on the “‘ Con Moto ”’ records, 
All the examples appear in Song Time (Curwen, 4s. 6d.). 

In the junior stage the work continues with songs of increasing 
difficulty—Frére Jaques, Parting, Lady Water, Mr. Squirrel and 
Before the Dance—the tunes of the first two appearing in the “* Con 
Moto” Companion Music Book (Augener, 2s. 6d.), and the 
remainder in Children’s Sing-Song from Sweden (Augener, 2s. 6d.). 
In the senior stage the use of songs for interpretation is dropped. 

The next step in the scheme is the rhythmic dramatization of 
music without words, and this is continued throughout all three 
stages. It can be readily understood that all music cannot be 
utilized for this purpose, but that pieces need to be selected with 
great care. In the Handbooks the choice has been made, while 
on the records the chosen pieces are suitably played. For infants: 
Scenes of Childhood (Gurlitt), and Studies for Expression and Rhythm 
(Heller), recorded on Col. DB1588. For juniors : various examples 
from Album for the Young (Schumann), and short pieces by Chopin, 
Exaudet, Gurlitt, Kullak, Handel, Bach and Schubert—all 
recorded on Col. DB1591 and DB1679-81. For seniors: further 
examples from Album for the Young (Schumann), and pieces by 
Chopin, Gurlitt, Schumann, Brahms, Handel and Whitehead. 
(These are not specially recorded for “‘ Con Moto ”’ ; instead, an 
alternative list of examples of music recorded by H.M.V. and 
Columbia is suggested.) 

In the senior stage the above work is given a great deal of 
attention. More and more difficult compositions are utilized for 
the study of phrasing and form, and instead of stepping the 
rhythms, the exact stepping of notes (in the melody) is introduced. 
Obviously this requires far more attention to the music on the 
part of the pupils, for whereas the same rhythmic pattern may 
permeate the fabric of one single piece, rarely do its note patterns 
continue unchanged throughout. It is not sufficient, therefore, 
for the pupils to ‘‘ get the hang ” of the basic rhythm: in these 
more advanced exercises it is necessary that they hear each note 
of the melody and shape their movements accordingly. The 
following are carefully worked out in the Handbook: Gavolle 
from Fifth French Suite (Bach) ; Christmas Pieces, Op. 72, No.1! 
(Mendelssohn) ; Allegro and Minuet from Water Music (Handel) ; 
and a number of Schubert Valses (Op. 33, No. 15; Op. 33 
No. 16; Op. 127, No. 15; and Op. 67, No. 8). These are 
recorded on Col. DB1681. They also appear in the Companion 
Music Book for seniors. Further pieces, recorded both by 
Columbia and H.M.V., are suggested. W. W. JOHNSON. 
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O GRAMOPHONE RECORDS ARE IN TUNE! 


by PERCY A. SCHOLES 


CURIOUS error, one that goes on being repeated 

and re-repeated, crops up once again in the 
August issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and probably few 
readers have detected it. It is the error that, whereas 
keybo:rd instruments play according to a tempered 
scale which is, of course, a fact), stringed instru- 
ments do not, and that a string quartet therefore gives 
ou soriething more perfect, as to tune, than can be obtained 
om « keyboard medium. 

Th. t August restatement of this error (in the form 
of a .ectter in the correspondence columns) reads as 
follows : 

* A great deal is written about music being out 
of tune, and I should like to have the opportunity of 
correcting a mistaken impression of the matter... . 

‘As a matter of fact very little music is in tune, 
except perhaps unaccompanied strings, and these 
oft'n sound to many people out of tune, simply 
because the intonation is correct. 

‘The astonishing thing is that the man with a 
supersensitive ear seems unable to realize that the 
intervals in equal temperament [7.e. the kind of 
coipromise-tuning used on a keyboard instrument] 
may vary from the true note more than any good 
singer or player ever does, so I do not see that it 
matters which kind of out-of-tuneness we have, but 
I presume these fortunate—or unfortunate—people 
who can distinguish a difference of one vibration in 
a note of music [this reference to the ability to 
detect a difference of one vibration is, of course, a 
joke] cannot listen to a pianoforte or organ!” 

The reader who has contributed that letter errs 
in good company. Probably dozens of professional 
musicians would support him. The same general idea 
was expressed by a late music critic of The Times— 
Dr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, in his book on Joachim. 
It used to be a common charge against that great 
Violinist (and in my opinion a well-founded charge) 
that he had a tendency to play out of tune. Notso! 
says Fuller-Maitland ; it was the ears of the critics 
that were out of tune ; vitiated as they were by listening 
to keyboard-playing, with its compromise of tempered 
intervals, when they heard a violin played by a master, 
with untempered intervals, they did not recognize 
that they had passed from imperfection to perfection. 

Now though the fallacy of this idea is specious, it 
surely yields to a moment’s real thought. It springs 
from a very superficial comparison of the piano and 
organ, on the one hand, and the bowed instruments 
on the other. 

_On the piano, a compromise (or “ tempered ”’) 
instrument by its very make-up, the performer cannot 
vary the tuning: he must, for instance, accept the 
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same note as G in the keys of G, C, B flat, F sharp, and 
all the other keys that contain a G. And so with 
every other note in his music. A perfectly tuned 
keyboard would run to some hundreds of finger-keys 
and be incapable of manipulation with eight fingers 
and two thumbs, and so a compromise has been arrived 
at. One G has been fixed on for all keys, and one F 
and one E, and so forth. The twelve semitones of the 
octave have been fixed at equal distances (which they 
should not be) in order to enable the player to use 
all keys equally well, and the result is that nothing he 
plays in any key is scientifically ‘in tune,” though our 
ears, through custom, tolerantly accept it. That is, 
roughly, what we mean by Equal Temperament, 
which Bach accepted as a necessary convenience, yet 
which still provokes occasional protests. 

On the stringed instruments, on the other hand, the 
player, by a minute difference in the position of a 
finger, can tune a note according to its correct position 
in the key that is at the moment in use. 

He can. But does he? Because on a stringed 
instrument one can under certain rigid conditions play 
in the untempered (or scientifically correct) scale, 
people have the idea that any good string quartet 
actually does so. If Fuller-Maitland had reflected he 
would have seen that his wide statement was necessarily 
untrue of all those occasions when Joachim was playing 
accompanied by a piano or by the orchestra with its 
keyed wind instruments, but he would probably have 
fallen back on the less wide statement, ‘‘ Oh, well, at 
any rate, the famous Joachim Quartet played according 
to the untempered (or scientifically correct) scale.” 

Now from time to time I am honoured by a visit 
from the Léner Quartet, as they pass through my part 
of Europe, and last time they were in my house I put 
to them this so common statement that a good 
string quartet plays. according to the untempered (or 
scientifically correct) scale. They demolished the theory 
by one simple remark—What about the open strings? 


For though by moving a finger one way or the other 
you can tune a note to any minuteness of pitch, you 
cannot in the course of a piece be twisting pegs. 
Suppose you tune your four strings to G, D, A, E, as 
those notes stand scientifically in the nominal key of 
the particular piece to be performed, one or more of 
them will be out of tune as soon as your piece modulates 
to another key—that is within a very few bars. 

Not only that, but even if you were to manage to 
dodge open strings in all keys to which the music 
passed in which they were out of tune, you could never 
(however fine your ear and however great your 
theoretical knowledge) adjust all your stopped notes 
to the correct tuning in those much-changing keys. 
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And if you could do so you would still be baffled 
by the very principles of modulation, for as every 
elementary harmony student knows, one modulates, 
for the most part, by taking a chord or note that is 
common to two keys and using it as a link between 
them, and there is clearly no way of playing that chord 
or note so that it is scientifically in tune in two keys 
at a time. In other words, the make-up of all music from 
the seventeenth century onwards presupposes the admission of 
some sort of compromise tuning. It is actually based on 
imperfection, and without that imperfection could not exist. 

I have tried, so far, to put the case so simply that 
even a reader who does not possess much scientific 
musical theory can follow me, and I think I have 
shown that not merely the piano but also the string 
quartet (the most perfectly flexible instrument in 
existence) is incapable of playing “in tune”’—at all 
events for more than a few seconds at a time, or in 
specially selected and extremely simple passages. 

But people with keen ears insist that they do recognize 
a difference in the tune-ness—(Coin a word! Why 
not ?)—of these two media for music. Then what is it ? 
My hair-raising answer is, that the difference lies in 
the fact that the string quartet plays less in tune than the 
piano ! 

If any piece of music (other than the simplest) be 
examined it will be found that there are a good many 
notes that exist not so much in their own right as as a 
decoration of other notes. To take the easiest possible 
example, you find a melodic passage of two G’s with 
an F sharp put in to connect them (of course a shake 
is but an extended example of this). A pianist neces- 
sarily plays his F sharp in such a passage at just the 
same pitch as any other F sharp ; the violinist plays 
it at a higher pitch—what the composer’s mind calls 
for in such a place not being a precise F sharp at all 
but a slight (more or less semitonic) inflection from the 
G. And so in a melodic passage A, B flat, A the violinist 
will (instinctively) make the B flat rather lower than 
it “should be” (theoretically)—not any sort of a 
“true” B flat but an inflection from the A. 

This principle goes very far and the instances just 
offered give only the merest hint of its application— 
its application by string players unaccompanied, that 
is, for there is necessarily a good deal of acceptation of 
the fixed pitches of the accompanimental instrument 
(the piano or the orchestra) where this exists. 

And so, too, with choral-singing. It will be seen that 
in the reader’s letter quoted above he alludes to “‘ any 
good singer or player,” and it is a fact that most people 
who repeat this error class together a string quartet 
and a vocal quartet or chorus (if this latter be accus- 
tomed to sing unaccompanied as a string quartet 
plays), saying that both of them perform “in tune” 
as a keyboard player does not. 

Now the idea that any choir can sing “‘in tune ” 
(in the scientific sense) is really absurd. Go no farther 
than the following argument: For any one strand, 





Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass, to be “in tune’ 
(scientifically) all the choralists occupied with tha 
strand would have to be consistently conscious of even 
key through which the music was passing, so tha 
they could incessantly readjust their tuning to tha 
particular key. And, apart from any other difficultig 
the key of the music is often not determinable from 
any one voice-part, but to decide upon it requires 4 
conscious or unconscious recognition of the effect of 
all the voice-parts taken together. Anyone who think 
that this kind of miracle goes on in choral-singing js 
indeed credulous! What does probably happen ina 
first-rate choir that is accustomed to sing hardly any. 
thing but unaccompanied part-songs and the like i 
some degree of unconscious adjustment in certain types 
of passage, on the same lines as that of the string 
quartet. Keen-eared critics and choirmasters note this 
and say that the choir unaccompanied sings in tune, 
as it cannot do when accompanied, but if they were 
still keener-eared they would recognize that this is 
anything but the truth. 

I am aware that the whole of this article will to 
many musical people appear revolutionary, but | leave 
it to them to read it slowly twice and then submit it 
to their common-sense, suggesting also that if they 
happen to know any good acoustician they should 
discuss it with him from the scientific side. 

I should like some day to see a definite test made. 
Instruments (Helmholtz Resonators, and also a recent 
electric invention) exist by which the pitch of sounds 
can be determined with the utmost exactitude. Choose 
one or two string quartet movements that happen 
(without change of notes) to be also playable as piano 
solos or duets, make gramophone records of them as 
played on the piano and then as played by a first-rate 
string quartet. Test the pitch of the notes of selected 
passages. I think you will then find my proposition 
proved—that the good string players, so far from 
playing in more (scientifically) perfect tune than the 
pianists, play in less (scientifically) perfect tune. 

And the conclusion will then be that the demands 
of science and of art are different, and that art, though 
it necessarily has a scientific basis, never completely 
follows scientific directions. 
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Come and see the set that tunes itself! Come 
and see the first all-wave set that needs no aerial 
and no earth .. . the new ‘furniture’ models 
—sets built as coffee tables, writing desks, fire- 
screens and clocks. Pye’s new 8-guinea midget 
portable that needs no batteries. Hear too, the 
new H.M.V. low-priced radiograms which have 
‘grown-up’ and now have tone and performance 
only to be expected in expensive luxury models. 
All these and other exciting new 1938 models 


RECORDS YOU WON’T FIND 


September additions to our Continental Col- 
lection, Series Two, include... a new Cuban 
rumba, Chino Soy, played by Xavier Cugat and 
his Orchestra .. . a German student song medley 
(hear this if you’ve spent a holiday in Germany 
this year!) and a new Japanese composition 
by Jchiba portraying life and movement in a 
Japanese market. Nor have we overlooked the 
needs of our classical music-lovers. For them we 
have many interesting new records including 


¥, YEAR-AHEAD RADIO AND TELEVISION MODELS! 
at 


—including Marconi’s Television triumph ‘The 
Mastergram’—are waiting for you at Imhof 
House now! Here you can compare, side by 
side, everything that’s new and outstanding in 
1938 radio and television. And remember— 
whatever make of set you buy from Imhof’s you 
obtain £2. 55. od. worth of free service, additional to the 
manufacturer’s guarantee. Generous part-exchange 
allowances too! A visit to our showrooms will 
put you under no obligation. Come soon! 


ANYWHERE ELSE! 


songs by one of the greatest Lieder singers, 
Karl Erb, bringing to the gramophone two 
of Schuberts’ best songs; and an_ exclusive 
recording of Mozart’s Symphony No. 28 in C 
Major. The full list of new additions is announced 
in the September issue of our magazine, ‘This 
Month of Music.” Why not ask us to send 
you a free copy of this together with the 
new catalogue listing a// the records included 
in this colourful Continental Collection to date ? 


INTRODUCE Im LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES! 


After months of careful experiment we are 
pleased to announce the introduction of—‘I.M. 
Long-Playing Needles.’ This is an entirely new 
brand of non-metallic needles, produced by a 
unique manufacturing process offering much more 
natural tone and complete absence of needle hiss 
and record wear, making these needles specially 
suitable for use with automatic record changers. 
‘I.M. Long-Playing Needles’ will withstand 
even the heaviest recordings and will faithfully 
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reproduce the whole frequency range which 
is capable of being recorded. These new need- 
les are on sale in our showrooms now, packed 
in a distinctive container—specially constructed 
for easy handling. Each container holds ten 
needles — playing (with re-pointing) approximately 
500 records—and is priced at 2/-. We strongly 
recommend all record enthusiasts to give ‘I.M. 
Long-Playing Needles’ an early trial! (Trade 
enquiries for these needles will be welcomed.) 
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ELIEVING that a satisfied cus- 
a is our best salesman, we 
give in the adjoining column extracts 
from some of the appreciative letters 
we have received during the last three 
months. Between them they cover 
most of our activities, and uphold 
our claim that an E.M.G. customer 
is an E.M.G. enthusiast. 


Acoustic Gramophones 


The famous “ Mark ” series of hand- 
made gramophones set a standard 
that cannot be approached — by 
machine-made instruments. They 
are sold direct to the public from 


£13 10s. 


Davey Radio 


Davey Radio—made in the same 
workshop as the acoustic gramo- 
phones — is rapidly achieving an 
equal fame. It is designed to give 
the worthiest reproduction of music 
that modern means make possible. 
Receivers from £39. 

Radio-Gramophones from £53 10s. 


Sound - Boxes 


We have sound-boxes at 35s. for 
small gramophones and 70s. for 
larger models. Either type may be 
had on approval, especially tuned 
for your instrument, for use with 
either steel or fibre needles. 


Davey Dressing 


This dressing improves clarity of 

reproduction, reduces surface noise 
and record wear, and facilitates the 
playing of difficult passages with 
fibres. Price 2s. 








The 
“ART of RECORD BUYING” ' 
is a list of over 600 records, each 
of which carries our confident re- 
commendation that it is the best 
available version of the particular 
work. 
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THIS IS WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS THINK 


MARK XB “ . . «It has brought beauty into my home and is 
regarded as a necessity when we wish to listen to 
good music... .” 

MARK XA “< . . . Lam really unable to express in words how 
thoroughly pleased I am with it... the repro- 
duction is just beyond description. . . . I certainly 
did not fully realize how many hidden beauties 
there were in my records, until playing them on 
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this fine gramophone. . . . 


MARK IX “I am writing this letter in order to tell you how 
very pleased I am with the Mark IX gramophone. 
All my records sound so different and it really 
seems as tf you had given me all the records 


99 


with the gramophone. . . 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
“. . « I have never heard a more intimate repro- 
duction of records, in fact nothing just quite as 
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‘ 


‘... It gives the best reproduction of music I 


9 


have ever heard... . 
SOUND-BOX “TJ should like to thank you for the sheer pleasure 
I have obtained through the medium of your 
Jfibre-tuned soynd-box. I had no idea that gramo- 
phone music could be so beautifully rendered. It 
has been a revelation. . . .” 
RECORD DRESSING 
“I cannot find words good enough to praise your 
record dressing. . . . I have rejuvenated records 
which were destined for the scrap-heap. . . .” 
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Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 
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“THIS SALZBURG!” 


reviewed by F# 


ae keynote of this diverting book by F. Czernin (Peter 
Davies, 6s.) may be found on the jacket (which must on no 
accoulit be removed except to paste into the interior), Among 
the many significant figures thereon displayed by Ledebur’s 
cunning pencil is one seated under a tree, wearing the native 
leathes shorts, woollen stockings, and Tyrolese hat decorated with 
a handsome gamsbart, which is a “‘ plume ” from the underneath 
of ths chamois you must shoot yourself to be really entitled to 
wear it. The rest of this bit of local colour is concealed behind 
a coy y of the Daily Mail. 

Be\eath the sparkling surface cf Count Czernin’s banter there 
is a perceptible ground-swell of genuine emotion. He adores 
his Salzburg, and the fact 
that ior the month of August 
it becomes comic opera, and 
that ve foreigners supply the 
comdy, makes him smile 
somewhat sardonically. The 
Salzburgians get a lot of fun 
out of us one way and 
anoiier. The English and 
American matrons and _ girls 
decked out so cleverly by 
Lanz in the sweetest imita- 
tions of Tyrolese dress are 
every kind of a delight to the 
native eye, and the procession 
of white ties and bare backs 
that goes on opera nights to 
the old Riding School which 
is now the  Festspielhaus 
brings the whole town out 
to line the pavements and 
watch the tangle of cars 
edging their way inch by inch 
down the narrow old streets. 
The organizers of the festival 
have made evening dress de 
rigueur in the first sixteen 
rows of the parterre, but 
in what are really the best seats for hearing and seeing but 
not being seen, the gallery, you can do what you like. . And the 
orchestra does nat dress, which is one up to them. One thing 
nobody may do anywhere about the precincts of the Festspielhaus 
is to smoke. As this delightful old building is largely composed 
of wood, and immediately outside are the temporary seats for 
Faust (Goethe’s, without music), no one need grumble at the 
precaution. 

Says Count Czernin: 

‘“T suppose one of your reasons for coming to Salzburg is to 
see and hear the festival. . . . If you aren’t musical don’t pretend 
to be, it makes it ever so much worse. . . . Just say you like Mozart, 
you will even pay fifty shillings to hear The Magic Flute, go and 
sit through it and don’t be a snob about it. There are far too 
many of that sort running wild at Salzburg as it is. It is much 
more original to confess that you know nothing about music, 
that you can’t bear to hear any, that you came to Salzburg for 
the fun of it, and because it is the thing to do.” 

It certainly is the thing to do, just as the Lido was once the 
thing to do. And that is why the hotels and boarding-houses 
treble their prices for the festival. Yes, treble them, not because 
they want to fleece music-lovers, but because the festival has 
developed into a social event that attracts the snobs of two 
continents, as well as a good many interesting people. 
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Salzburg 


Salzburg is the most beautiful and deliciously amusing place 
imaginable, and worth paying for, if you’ve got the money, but 
a good many Mozart and other enthusiasts haven’t, so the festival 
is not for them. Sitting behind me in the gallery at the first 
performance of Falstaff was a nice English family whose con- 
versation between the acts was cheery and loud. 

**How’s your Italian?” asked Father. ‘“‘I’m a bit hazy 
myself. What’s this word ‘ questa’ which he seems to be using a 
lot in the first act ? Anybody know ? ” 

The word was passed along, and a daughter who had been to 
Italy supplied the translation. 

** And ‘ quella’ means ‘ that,’ ” she added. 

Then Brother began. 

“You know it’s simply 
marvellous the way they 
come on and go off to the 
music. It all has to be 
timed exactly. They can’t 
just stroll off as they please. 
It’s frightfully complicated. 
I don’t know how the beggars 
get it right every time. Of 
course, Toscanini won’t have 
any nonsense. He keeps them 
up to it.” 

** What’s Robert saying ?” 
asked Mother, eager for any 
enlightenment that might be 
going. 

“He says you can’t just 
stroll off as you please,” said 
the daughter who had been 
in Italy, with lofty contempt. 
She knew something about 
opera. But her family was 
very typical. They were not 
being snobs about it. The 
opera was one of the things 
you did at Salzburg, not 
because you liked music, but 
because it was part of the programme, just as sitting in the 
Café Bazar was part of most people’s daily round. 

‘* Everybody we rub shoulders with in there will look and feel 
terribly important and give us the impression that all the festival 
depends on him. As a matter of fact it does depend on quite a 
few of the people who are there,”’ says Count Czernin. 

Of course it does, for everybody is at the Café Bazar at some 
time of the day or night. It is packed from morning to morning, 
everyone staring and being stared at, and getting a kick out of 
both. I have even seen a young roe-deer sitting calmly on its 
owner’s knees, the cynosure of every eye, but a nervous lady 
complained that it was a wild beast, so the tender little creature 
only made that one appearance. 

This Salzburg ! is a book to giggle over, to read aloud in snatches, 
for it is full of abandoned frivolity and light-hearted nonsense, 
but it is also as perfect a guide to Salzburg and the Salzkammergut 
as one could wish to find. I proved that in the first week of my 
stay in Salzburg before the festival began. I was then the only 
person in the town with a copy of it, and I carried it everywhere, 
found all that was worth finding, with exactly the right comment 
to make everything doubly interesting. In early August Salzburg 
was flooded with visitors and the book, which is such a success 
that there is a rumour of its being suppressed for some of its 
saucy allusions. But it is only a rumour. 
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Always on the same note of irresponsibility, the author tells 
the history of Salzburg, but it is authentic history without a dull 
moment. ‘A Short Lecture on Architecture ”’ is as authoritative 
as it is satisfying and amusing. Marlene Dietrich is one of the 
most popular and necessary figures at the Salzburg festival ; she 
stays this year at S. Gilgen. It was her namesake Wolf Dietrich 
the archbishop, grandson of the Medicis, “‘ who brought the 
Renaissance with him from Italy and started turning Salzburg 
into a Renaissance town. . . . Now Renaissance not only means 
love of architecture, but also love of the theatre, love of music, 
love of poetry, of everything, as a matter of fact, that makes 
life worth living and more beautiful. And that is what Salzburg 
has got and has kept alive through the years, that love of art, 
that love of music, that love of everything that is great, inspiring 
and beautiful. In those far-off days the Salzburg festival was 
born.” 

The Renaissance did not spread much farther than Salzburg. 
If it had, says Count Czernin, one might even occasionally meet 
a Prussian with a sense of humour, but Salzburg remained a 
sort of island where culture survived even through the Thirty 
Years’ War, when most of Europe was devastated. And that 
is what makes it unique among cities. It is the stronghold of 
art and beauty, oblivious of time. 

‘‘ If you are musical please don’t go on reading. I don’t know 
anything about that sort of noise myself, I am just pretending,” 
is one of the author’s parentheses, but this is probably more of 
his fooling. Mozart’s music, he says, is the representation of 
Austrian Rococo, shepherdesses, minuets and flowery dresses, 
and Mozart, of course, is Salzburg’s hero. In another place he 
says Rococo is just Baroque and a bit of laughter. ‘‘* Fluffy little 
angels floating about on their own special clouds, Madonnas 
that might start giggling at any moment, statuettes of hideous 
gnomes and laughing satyrs standing about the parks.” 


In 1841 the Mozarteum Society was formed for the fostering 
of Mozart’s music, and it also devoted itself to the collection of 
portraits and relics of the composer and his family. In 1880 
these treasures were housed at 9 Getreidegasse, where Mozart 
was born on January 27th, 1756. In three rooms on the top 
floor of this old house lived Leopold Mozart and his family, and 
a more fascinating littlke museum it would be hard to find. 
Museum is a discouraging word to use for a collection of such 
dear relics as these. There are Wolfgang’s first violin, made in 
Salzburg in 1746, his clavichord, his sister’s music-book in which 
he wrote his first compositions at the age of six, and many other 
childish manuscripts of a poignant interest. His pianoforte, 
Hammer Clavier with Viennese mechanism, with five octaves 
compass and a knee pedal, is generally on view, but it has lately 
been overhauled, and was played upon by Toscanini and other 
notables at a concert in the Mozarteum on the 12th of August. 
It is one of the earliest of four still in existence by Anton Walter. 
At the other chronological end of the scale is a skull which was 
preserved by the descendants of the gravedigger who buried 
Mozart and presented to the engraver Jacob Hyrtl in 1842, and 
is almost certainly authentic. 

Count Czernin quotes a proclamation issued in 1916 which is 
remarkable for its faith. It is worth reading: 

** Mist surrounds the world and there seems to be no end to 
the cruellest of wars. Nobody knows what the next hour is going 
to bring. All the same, we will dare to express the thought of a 
Salzburg festival dedicated to peace, art and joy. We call upon 
those who believe in the might of art, upon those who believe 
the works and values of art to be the only stable things in the 
eternal changes of time, to join us and to help us to establish a 
refuge in the name of Mozart, where the art lovers of all countries 
may unite in festive delight once the dark clouds of this world 
catastrophe have passed.” 

Such faith was eventually justified, for in 1920 Reinhardt set 
things going and produced Hofmannsthal’s Everyman in front 
of the cathedral. An attempt had been made in _ 1g19, 


but the food shortage interfered. Gradually the fame of the 
festival spread, ‘“‘ and whereas the place was stiff with thought 
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in those first years, thoughts to-day are rather stiff to find, unley 
it were just those ordinary thoughts which keep the wheel of life 
turning round.” 

The author does not mention an earlier attempt to revive the 
festival, in this century. Lilli Lehmann was one of the grea 
names associated with this gathering, and other names | found 
on a souvenir card of 1904 were Mark Hambourg and Jacques 
Thibaud. 

Now the great name is Toscanini. He is the god of Salzburg; 
there is no other. When he deserts, the festival will shrivel to 
more reasonable dimensions. There is no more to be said or 
written of his genius, at least I cannot say anything except that 
I believe the cobble-stones of Salzburg would get up and sing 
if he waved his magic wand at them. 

Another magic-worker in her way at Salzburg is Madame 
Kipnis, who produces tickets for already crowded-out rehearsals 
with as little trouble as a conjurer does his rabbit from a hat, 
At least it seems like that, but of course it is really because she 
does take trouble, or maybe she simply has to look at those busy 
people up on the first floor of the Festspielhaus to bring ona 
shower of tickets. That is quite possible. . 

At any rate, at the dress rehearsal of The Magic Flute on the 
29th of July, which was packed from floor to ceiling, I was in 
the middle of the fifth row of the parterre with the most perfect 
view of Toscanini I have ever had, and Madame Kipnis some. 
where near with her brother Hans Heniot, a conductor in Vienna 
of whom we shall hear more one day, and Igor Kipnis who is 
nearly seven. 

Two days before, Igor had shirked his piano lesson. He had 
been building his house in the wood, he said. The beds were 
being made of grass, and he was really much too busy to attend 
to anything else. 

“ How will you furnish this house of yours besides beds of 
grass ?”’ asked his father, with an attempt at severity. ‘ Will 
there be a piano ?” 

** No!” Most decidedly not. 

“* And how will you make your living, then ? ” . 

** In the woods, of course. I shall live in the woods.”’ This 
seemed such an obvious solution to the problem of existence 
that grown-ups were silenced. There was no further argument. 
But there was a piano lesson next day, and I think there will 
always be a piano somewhere about, if looks do not deceive, and 
I hope there will always be a wood too, to get nicely lost in 
whenever he wants to be. 

Igor has been brought up on his father’s records, and one day 
Kipnis was singing a Brahms song at the piano. When he had 
finished, Igor said : 

** Now put on the other side, please.” 

A remarkable feature of this year’s performance of The Magic 
Flute at Salzburg is that nearly all the artists are good-looking and 
reasonably slim. That does help an opera. Kipnis is magni- 
ficent as Sarastro, the High Priest of Isis, a part that might 
conceivably be boring in less able hands. Jarmila Novotna 
should be noted as surely the youngest and slimmest Pamina in 
history. And Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender with his pipes and 
glockenspiel and his splendid voice is a gay and enchanting 
Papageno. 

There are far too many scenes in The Magic Flute, and the plot 
wanders about in a haze of allegorical nonsense, but this does 
not really matter in the least because the music is so enthralling. 
And at the slightest hint of boredom on the stage, there was 
always Toscanini to watch, which is in itself enough delight for 
one evening. 

Besides the Festspielhaus there is the Mozarteum for orchestral 
concerts, there are serenades in the courtyard of the archbishop’s 
residence (an exquisite place), there are organ recitals in the 
glorious cathedral, and the two open-air performances, Everyman 
in the cathedral platz, and Faust, in which Paula Wesseley of 
Masquerade fame is the star, in the Festspielhaus court. Besides 
all these there is the old theatre where a Viennese company 
which has nothing to do with the festival gives light opera. There 
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was a good gathering of rather furtive festivalites at The Merry 
Widow the night I was there. But it is really nothing without 
Lily Elsie. Then there are the Marionettes, which are first-class 
and ‘our the world in their spare moments, and to wind up 
there is the Casino which is madly rococo and was once part of 
the palace which Archbishop Dietrich built for a lady called 
Salome Alt. The Mirabell Palace it is, with wonderful gardens 
full of energetic statuary and unusually tame wild birds. Here 
you can sit of an afternoon in the comfortable shade 
and dream about Salzburg and the Salzkammergut,* throw- 





* Tae Salzkammergut is the domain where S. Wolfgang, St. Gilgen, Ischl, and 
other {.scinating lake-side towns are found. 
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ing crumbs occasionally to large thrushes and importunate 
tom-tits. 

Let me quote Count Czernin once more: 

** Love the things you see and hear, feel as happy as you can 
because you do, thank God all by your little self that there is 
so much beauty and grandeur in the world, and please don’t start 
telling everybody about it. There is a lot of fun to be got out 
of keeping one’s joy to oneself.” 

This may be, but as the author has fortunately not succeeded 
in keeping it to himself, I am not ashamed to admit that I shall 
continue to tell everybody about Salzburg and the Salzkammergut 
until I get out there again. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


“Buy More Records’”’ 


This is the slogan to be used by all makers of gramophone 
records in a vast advertising scheme which is to be launched this 
mor h in the National Press and to continue throughout the 
season, and we hope that the result of it will justify the words 
used by Sir Louis Sterling in his speech at the banquet given in 
his honour at the Savoy Hotel last June: “‘ I differ from those who 
think that radio will supplant the gramophone. Rather it 
supplements it. Naturally, anything new, for the moment in its 
novelty, seems to take the place of what preceded it. But this is 
only temporary.” 

Mr. Edward R. Lewis of the Decca Company, who has recently 
returned from America, states that the sales of gramophone 
records are rising sharply in that country. 


Price Increase 

As we indicated last month the prices of some of the series of 
records are to be increased as and from the 1st of this month. 
They are as follows : 


Series Old Price New Price 
Brunswick RL 1s. 6d. as. od. 
¥s 01000 as. 6d. 3s. od. 
Columbia DB as. 6d. 3s. od. 
i FB 1s. 6d. as. od. 
Decca F 1s. 6d. 2s. od. 
os K as. 6d. 4s. od. 
mn M as. 6d. 3s. od. 
e ¥ 4s. 6d. 6s. od. 
és xX 5s. od. 6s. od. 
Decca Polydor PO as. 6d. 3s. od. 
“g DE as. 6d. 4s. od. 
eh CA 4s. od. 6s. od. 
H.M.V. BD 1s. 6d. as. od. 
~ B 2s. 6d. gs. od. 
Panachord Is. 3d. 1s. 6d. 
Parlophone DB as. 6d. 3s. od. 
re F 1s. 6d. as. od. 
Regal MR 1s. 3d. 1s. 6d. 
Rex 1s. 3d. 1s. 6d. 
Vocalion as. 6d. 3s. od. 


We understand that this decision was made necessary by the 
increase in raw material and labour costs. 
All other series will remain unaltered in price. 


This Month of Music 


We have received from the House of Imhof a catalogue of their 
Continental Collection. We understand that this is not to be 
included in their house journal This Month of Music, and therefore 
readers who are interested in such recordings should make a 
point of securing a copy. 

‘* Choosing at leisure means permanent pleasure ” is an Imhof 
slogan which reminds readers that they still send records on 
approval. 


YIM 


B.S.R.A. 


The British Sound Recording Association, now firmly estab- 
lished, is shortly to issue the first number of its journal, which will 
contain articles by amateur and professional recordists dealing 
with various aspects of sound recording and reproduction. A 
series of visits has been arranged including a tour of the B.B.C.’s 
Recording Departments at Broadcasting House and Maida Vale. 
It is also hoped to arrange visits to a film studio and a commercial 
recording studio where sponsored programmes for continental 
radio stations are produced. A leaflet describing the activities of 
the Association and giving conditions of membership is available 
from the Asst. Hon. Secretary, Donald W. Aldous, B.S.R.A., 
44 Valley Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


Discovering Music 


W. R. A. is again holding his class in appreciation, with the 
title “‘ Discovering Music ”’ at Morley College, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, every Thursday night at 8, beginning September 23. 
Fee, 7s. 6d. (entrance fee, 2s. 6d.). The course takes the form of 
a new survey of music’s history, against the background of other 
arts. All are welcome. 


Reader’s Offer 


A reader has a collection of back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
from 1929 to date, and owing to lack of storage accommodation 
would be pleased to give them to an interested reader. Applicants 
should send their letters to this office, marking the envelope 
** Back Numbers.” 


Rimington Review 


The September issue of the Rimington Review makes leeway 
inasmuch that it contains criticisms of both the August and 
September releases. 

The August issue took the form of an annual list of special 
foreign records, conveniently arranged under composers for quick 
and easy reference. It is invaluable to those interested in foreign 
recordings. 


Monday ‘ Pops ’’ 


The Wigmore Hall is to be the scene of a revival of Monday 
‘** Pops.” At the beginning of October and on the first Monday of 
every month till next June there will be performances of two 
major works of chamber music—and only two—between 5.45 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. All the seats will be of one price, 2s. 6d., except 
a few season tickets for numbered seats at a guinea for the first 
series of eight concerts ; and smoking will be allowed. 

This admirable enterprise is the result of a “ ranging shot ” 
last season which proved to be almost unexpectedly successful. 
The hall was full on that occasion, and evidently there are 
plenty of music-lovers who will always feel inclined to listen to 
good music in such conditions of convenience, comfort and 
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economy. André Mangeot is the prime mover, indefatigable as 
ever ; and in the programmes (obtainable from Jeanne Kennard, 
2 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7) one notices the New Hungarian 
Quartet in the Schubert G major Quartet and Berg’s Suite Lyrique, 
Yvonne Arnaud in the Fauré Quartet, Evelyn Rothwell in Mozart’s 
Oboe Quartet, and a programme of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century music for strings and harpsichord by The Cembalo Trio 
(André Mangeot, Beatrice Huckell and John Ticehurst). 

The limited number of season tickets, by the way, are trans- 
ferable—just one more excellent touch in a scheme that should 
suit everyone’s needs and fancies. 


Curios 

There is a new stall in the Farringdon market. Some of the 
stock is of recent origin, including some Léner albums, and the 
Polydor Brahms Fourth. Among veterans are Stanford’s Songs 
of Farewell and Frank Bridge’s popular orchestral suite The Sea. 
A discovery was a pre-electric recording of Sibelius’s Festivo, 
recently done by Sir Thomas Beecham. But perhaps the plum is 
(or rather was) an electrical recording in perfect condition of 
Leslie Stuart improvising at the piano. The salesman was 
enthusiastic, and said he had ‘‘ lots more at home.” Let’s hope 
he brings them out. 


Schumann’s Violin Concerto 


Next November we are to hear the Schumann Violin Concerto, 
written for Joachim, but abandoned. In his will, the composer 
vetoed any performance until fifty years after his death, but the 
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ban has been lifted, and Yehudi Menuhin will introduce the work. 
Incidentally, Menuhin will be emerging from his self-inflicted 
retirement for his autumn concerts. Talking of violin concertos, 
it may be news to some that Franck wrote one. It was recently 
broadcast from Bournemouth, with Albert Sandler as soloist, 


True Story 

The other Sunday there was an English relay from a French 
resort—a very serious affair featuring Charles Panzera. It was a 
little disconcerting, after London had announced Franck’s I, 
Chasseur Maudit in immaculate English as ‘ The Accursed Hunts- 


man ”’ to hear the French announcer present the work simply as 
“The Damned Hunter.” 


Handel’s House 


The movement to acquire Handel’s house in Brook Street, 
Mayfair, has now taken definite shape. The purchase price is 
named at £25,000, but it is hoped that later on there may be 
some assistance from the National Trust. It is suggested that 
choral societies should earmark a proportion of their takings to 
this end, and this is not an unreasonable suggestion remembering 
the debt such societies owe to Handel. It was in this house that 
The Messiah was written and the composer lived for the greater 
part of his working life. All inquiries to Herbert Westerby, of 
“Sandon,” Erith, Kent. The Honorary Treasurer is Mr, 
Pennington-Bickford, the Rector of St. Clement Danes, where 
he has himself conducted most of the oratorios. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


Charley’s Distorting Glass 


Here are a few more oddities from Fr. Charley’s New Opera 
Glass, in which the plots are described in English clawed 
from German. Sometimes one can see what he is after: some- 
times one is just beaten. Try your luck! 


The taming of the refractory—‘* Now appears Hortensio, lover of 
the same [Bianca], singing her also a senerade. Laughing about 
that, going away; the two lovers are ringing.” 


The clock of the Eremit (Maillart).—This begins: “ First act: 
Leasehold.”’ Before we have gone five lines, there is this enigma : 
** Silvain, servant of Thibaut, has lost the two monkeys in the 
mountains: he is entry.” Maybe, but neither before nor after 
do we get on the trail of these dubious simians—they are a sort of 
red herring, perhaps, put in just to make it more difficult ? 
Later, ‘‘Salvain” (who also appears as Silvain and Sylvain) 
‘intended to strike the girl, but Georgette furstrating that 
[“* furst-rating,”’ it happily appears, on two lines], receives from 
their hand a paper: ‘ Sauved at 4 ’o’clock on the morning.’ ” 
In the end, “ Belamy will kill Sylvain but Rose discovered the 
rendevous between him and Georgette and he is nothing doing 
against Sylvain. All are going away joyfully.”” Me too, though 
in sad ignorance of what it is all about. 


There are one or two descriptions that I never yet have under- 
stood—that of Gudrun, for instance (a work by Klughardt). I 
defy the oldest man in the world to make this out. The two 
hands in the book are very easily distinguished. There are long 
stretches of several operas—in one instance, as many as ten— 
done by the sensible partner, and perfectly well expressed, with 
nothing but an occasional misprint. During these I picture 


Charley journeying, or sleeping, or just getting up his strength 
and planning to dash in again and bring the English language 
to further ruin and disgrace. 


A New High Level in Enthusiasm 


I rejoice to hear that an enterprising American has found a 
use for Ravel’s Bolero. A motor-car manufacturer in Detroit, 
entertaining a thousand of his chief salesmen, incited them to 
richer exploits by having this piece played at a banquet, “ the 
accented beats,” I read in Musical America, ‘‘ serving to 
illustrate high-water marks in the company’s selling year.’ There 
were also supplementary timpanists ; and a hundred of the men 
sang of business triumphs to the tune of the Hallelujah Chorus. It 
might be amusing to think of pieces more suitable for business 
ends. That reminds me of several readers who, following my 
example, dropped, Wegg-like, into poetry about Pieces that 
Never Would be Missed ; but I am afraid, if I printed them, 
others would be furious : for we know only too well what happens 
when some cherished idol is assailed. 


Cleanliness and Goodliness 

I pass on, for the consideration of our business men, another 
gay idea from America. The New Yorker reports that a laundry 
in the metropolis “‘ sent a prospective customer a self-addressed 
postcard, with these words on the back: ‘ Please call for a trial 
bundle, and leave me a personal laundry bag and also a seven- 
inch statue of Beethoven.’” There is, by the way, in London, 
a business delightfully known as the ‘“ Sonata Laundry ”—in 
Beethoven Street. 


Can Music be ‘‘Sad’’? 

I wish we had more investigation of the way the mind works 
in music—the composer’s, the interpreter’s, the listener’s. A 
few years ago I found very stimulating Professor Koffka’s book 
on “ The Principles of Gestalt Psychology.” I am quite certain 
that psychology can and will interpret, in time, a great many 
things now hidden. “ Gestalt’ deals with the wholeness of 
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things, which is not just the sum of their parts: a melody, for 
instance, is more than the total of its notes. (In all definitions 
and dealings with any sort of psychological science, I am entirely 
humble and open to correction, as becomes an unskilled, self- 
teaching layman who honestly feels a child in such matters—an 
entirely fascinated child.) There are some obvious openings for 
musical investiatgion. ‘Take the peculiar feeling for Nature that 
we find as a great quality in romanticism: e.g. in Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, which concentrates many features of it. We talk of a 
“sad” or “ tragic” landscape (cf. Poe on landscape gardening). 
“ Gestalt ’” suggests that this is not merely the effect of association 
of ideas, but that, without attributing our own mental qualities 
to what we see, there are qualities of meaning in a landscape 
that, as realities, inhere, independently of our feelings, in the 
thing itself. Now, does not that open up fresh and exciting 
line; of thought about music ? Often have I quoted “ The 
music itself is the meaning,” and felt its inadequacy to convince. 
But Gestalt theories throw fresh light on the saying. 


Emotion in Music 

Is there such a thing as “‘ sad’ music—apart from hearers 
who know sadness ? I am glad to find Arthur Machen, that 
novelist of remarkable imaginative power, discussing this, and 
other aspects of art (which I think apply also to music), in two 
stories in his recent collection, ‘‘ The Children of the Pool.” He in- 
vents a painter who discusses why “‘ a man that’s sunk deep in the 
blackest mud of materialism may very possibly be overcome with 
delight at the fugues of Bach,” which are “‘ absolute music . . 
nothing to do with the logical understanding ” (that is, as it 
comes to the non-analysing ear). ‘‘ There’s no answer to the 
question ‘ But what does it mean ?’” This is but one argument, 
and it seems to me possible that the novelist may be interpreting 
psychological ideas rather freely—or, for that matter, inventing 
his own translation of them, as becomes an imaginative writer. 


“Logic’’ v. ‘ Feeling ’’? 

‘* Logical understanding ” is a difficult thing to define. We 
who happen to spend part of our lives in “‘ teaching’ music 
know how queer a game it is. Its complexities are endless, and 
many are never realized by laymen. I am, as readers know, 
doubtful about what can be taught ; most of all, doubtful about 
all claims to teach “‘ appreciation.” We know far too little of 
how the mind works in music: that is the plain truth. Of course, 
musicians, being as a rule instinctive rather than highly re- 
flective, are inclined to interpret both music and its effect on 
minds after their own image. That is one great difficulty about 
all teaching of music—apart from teaching acknowledged facts 
about crotchets and the skeleton forms, and the rest ; the most 
“ practical ” (and so, often the most financially successful) of 
us are apt to keep the furthest off from the deepest things. How 
much real music is there in examinations ? Music that fulfils 
social ends does not get us far. But if a layman asks “‘ What 
does Bach or Brahms mean ?” where are we to begin? And 
how far can apprehension be taught, or learned ? Yes, I pin 
much faith to the probings of psychology, especially now that 
people are beginning to realize that the things of the mind are 
seldom what they seem. 


Subjective v. Objective Hearing 


I am very pleased that P. W. discussed (in August) that most 
important topic of deception about sounds, and of the different 
ways in which we listen. It is profoundly true that objective 
listening is vastly different from most critical work. I hope he 
will go on and develop this, telling us about the School Broad- 
casting Council’s tests. All education is simply learning to make 
ever finer distinctions. Musicians listen to sounds as ‘“‘ meaning,” 
and I fully agree that for the other sort of listening—to the 
absolute qualities of sound—another sort of education is necessary. 
I suppose that this latter kind of judgment is akin to that which 
the tea-taster has to use: though his tasting, like mine, has to be 
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done for others, and so must, presumably, be coloured by some- 
thing outside purely objective values. I am a little encouraged 
by P. W.’s remarks, for I believe I realized much of the 
complexity of reviewing records as soon as I clapped pioneer pen 
to paper therein. I have ever since been struggling to express 
my sense of the fascinating complexities of the job, and have not 
always been sure that I was making myself clear (hence some 
repetitions, which I hope are forgiven), or that many would see 
all the permutations and combinations. And apart from the 
purely physical, scientifically-measurable elements, there is 
always that world of personal mood-and-taste(s)-reactions which 
the psychologist is only now beginning to investigate, and which 
I frankly doubt the vast majority of people’s ever being able or 
willing to comprehend: those, say, outside our own lively- 
minded ranks here. Once more I salute P. W.’s salutary scientific 
zeal. 


Maori Magic 

Talking of objective effects: I have a letter from Mr. T. E. 
Easterfield, of Clare College, Cambridge, about one of those 
queer things which to music-lovers can be so fascinating. This 
reader quotes from another Anderson (J. C.—no relation of 
mine), in a book on “ Maori Music” (published in New Zealand 
in 1934). He says that the primitive Maori never used harmony, 
though he rapidly could learn to do so ; but he was conscious of 
strange harmonic effects, and had a name for at least one of them. 
That is “ irirangi,’” which Mr. Anderson was told of when a 
Maori described how his people thought they heard a floating 
voice when they were singing. This “ irirangi,” some thought, 
was a spirit’s tone (a natural and poetic fancy : surely the ancients 
must have expressed it ? And what would the most primitive 
man have said about the commonest echo from a cliff ?). Mr. 
Anderson, listening to Maori women singing, heard the irirangi 
(sounding above the voices: not, as in Mr. Blandford’s instance, 
below: the upper “ resultant ” is called a “‘ summational tone,” 
and the lower, a “ differential’’). Mr. Anderson goes on: 
** Soon one of the women, who also must have heard it, raised 
her pitch and sang the same note as the faint voice.” One who 
was present assured him that ‘ the old people would often sing 
together to get the voice, ée reo irirangi, and, when they heard it, 
would sing the song over and over, listening to it. . . . The note 
heard is the twelfth of the fundamental note, and may occasionally 
be heard when singing on an ng sound.”’ The baritone-pitched 
sounds that accompanied the two women are probably much 
rarer. I know of one scientist who denies that they exist, so. 
Who will record them ? Mr. Easterfield mentions the French- 
horn trick of producing three sounds at once. Apparently, 
a fair number of players can do this, with but little practice. 
But it seems that the four-note chords that Weber is supposed 
to have. indicated were never intended. Those who have 
heard Dame Ethel Smyth’s concerto will remember (though 
not all may have caught, because they are quickly spent) the 
two-part chords which she planned for the horn. But about 
them, I feel much the same as I do about a fiddler playing a 
fugue. A little double-stopping is natural and nice enough ; 
but it is dismal to hear a man swooping away, trying to make 
believe that the fiddle is happily doing what it never was meant 
to do. Much the same applies to fiddle harmonics, during 
which I am as a rule so tenterhooked in anxiety about the 
player’s bringing them off (for even the greatest man can make 
a miss) that I can’t enjoy the music. 


Decipiatur ? 

Mr. Easterfield, suggesting an alternative explanation of the 
baritone-that-sang-with-the-duettists, points out that the ear can 
hear what isn’t there—just as we used to hear basses in early 
records. Mundus vult decipi: decipiatur/—as I used to print on 
my programmes in the days when I went a-conjuring—which 
little revelation will not, I hope, be used in evidence when 
** honesty of intent ” is pleaded by your very-mixed-past 

W.R. A. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


DECCA 

Berlin State Orchestra (Melichar): Love in Idleness 
(Macbeth), and Danse Orientale (Lubomirsky). Decca- 
Polydor DE7071 (10 in., 4s.). 

Surely this must be my old friend of piano-learning days, 
Alan Macbeth ? There is an Intermezzo of his (unless an old 
man’s memory fails him), which I esteemed above rubies and 
the Cav. one. Does anybody join me in recalling it with a 
kindly tear ? This piece caresses me, for I am just about to 
start my annual spell of idleness (does someone harshly ask ‘‘ Why 
‘annual’?” ?). Even if the music sounds antiquely thin (as I 
am sure the Intermezzo never sounded, in the good old days: 
alas, for the disillusions of growth!), it is surely worth while 
to have this svelte orchestra at the domestic pier-end, with 
the most gracious, creamy reproduction. The orientality of the 
other sample is superior to that of the Brighton Dome—that is 
all I will allow: and that, probably, is more than sufficient to 
prove the vacationary disintegration that works upon me. But 
you will see what the holiday will do for me ; for on my return, I 
will undertake to improvise, at command, both Idleness and 
Orient so that, putting me in the one ear and Macbeth- 
Lubomirsky in the other, you shall not know which is which. 
That is the way I feel just now ; maybe, when I do come back, 
I shall feel wiser ; for though any competent musician can throw 
off this sort of stuff by the hour, the dickens of the job is to sell 
it ; and if I knew just what would sell, I might be making my 
millions selling it, instead of dallying in your infinitely more 
gracious and generous company. Some day we ought to have 
a real probe on this matter of Best Sellers and How They Are 
Wangled. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Spanish Dances Nos. 1 
(in G) and 3 (in D) (Granados). Decca X180 (12 in., 
6s.). 

The sins Spanish Dance No. 2, in E minor. Decca 
X181 (12in., 6s.). 

This, a list tells me, is the first recorded performance of Sir 
Henry’s popular Promenade orchestral version of dances 
originally written for the piano. It is impossible to hear any 
Spanish music now without an extra sense of the deeply sym- 
pathetic concern with which we view the sad state of a country 
that has for musicians stood so notably for bright and happy 
music. ‘‘To the majority in Spain,” says J. B. Trend, “ the 
only serious music is folk-song”’: he is speaking of all classes. 
That partly explains the small number of big composers that 
modern Spain has produced. Nationalism in Spain has too 
much neglected the great historic past—the past of music of the 
calibre of that produced by Victoria. The music that turned 
our minds, in genial interest, towards Spain, has been almost 
entirely that of the twentieth century—largely the art of Albeniz, 
Granados and Falla. Jberia was a treasure of new sensations. 
Falla may be a purer invoker of the Andalusian spirit, but most 
of us enjoy the one as well as the other, if the inherent quality 
be good, relishing the essence of the dance-spirit, the guitars, 


drums, tambourines and castanets, with the rich ornamentation 
that so attracts Northern ears, and the springing rhythms that 
set the feet astir. There is an old tale of a court of morals ip 
which the seemliness of one of the Spanish dances was being 
gravely debated. A demonstration being decided upon, in order 
that the whole affair might be truly heard and seen, some gipsies 
were called in. They had not been many moments at work 
before the learned judges and lawyers began to twitch in sym- 
pathy, and finally, throwing off wigs and gowns, all joined in the 
dance. There is some danger, perhaps, that the Spanish music 
served to us by most composers may become a little monotonous. 
To me it does ; but I am willing to believe that, fully studied, it 
has finer shades, and deeper spells to cast. Granados shares with 
Albeniz the laurels of fine piano-writing. One may look far and 
wide to-day and not find a tithe of their pianistic quality. Since 
Debussy that art of piano-delight seems to have vanished in the 
hard, cynical light of to-day. 

Spanish art must be tasted by itself, without too much reference 
to any other nationalism ; and I think it needs to be heard with 
Mr. Trend’s quotation in mind. Perhaps it rarely goes deep, or 
mounts high in constructive aim. Happily, the composers do 
not seem to have over-produced: there is but a comparatively 
small output to consider and enjoy. Few national arts can present 
a less fatiguing task to the inquirer. The art of the painter 
Goya e Lucientes (1746-1828) had its ripening effect on Granados 
—the desire to paint, as Goya did with telling cynicism and 
satire, the scenes of court and outdoor life. His art attracted 
French painters, both the wilder and the gentler romantics : and 
with these, as we remember, Debussy and his school had close 
affinities. Thus there is some effective inter-pollination between 
Spain and France, which enabled Debussy to write his Soirée 
dans Grenade with such intimate understanding, and which has 
brought Ravel into perhaps even closer touch with Spanish 
feeling (his mother was of Basque descent). 

These arrangements seem to me the pleasantest souvenirs of 
Sir Henry’s activities in that way. I like the recording best in 
the quieter No. 1. The lusty scoring of No. 3 is apt to come 
out coarsely. There are some admirable bits of single-instrument 
quality. The colour is of course laid on thick, and I have no 
idea how that may or may not appeal to Spaniards familiar with 
the origins of these dances. To me as a pianist, there is some 
stiffening of rhythmic values, but of course no two people would 
use rubato alike, and Sir Henry’s has been well studied through 
many Prom. seasons. There can be but few who do not know 
how these pieces sparkle and invite. The records can be 
cordially commended as a good reproduction of Prom.-scale 
pleasure. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar): Waltz, Blue 
Danube (J. Strauss). Decca-Polydor DE7072 (10 in., 
4S.). 

I suppose it is time we had a Second Review of Blue Danubes. 

I cannot find even the nth recording tiresome: it might be in- 
structive, some day, to find out why. Chestnuts, yes, but there 
is always someone who can pull the fire out of the chestnuts 
(as R. A. Simon puts it). Perhaps a particularly piquant tone 
does it: if so, these players have that element. In the article of 
rhythm, I think it needs more than Melichar’s penny-plain. Yet 
we do not want it pulled about—only perhaps a little more gloss 
on the responsive phrases (cf. end of side 1). Far be it from me 
to high-brow-beat anybody as to simple pleasures and how they 
should be dished up or enjoyed ; let us take a bonne-bouche with 
just a half-shut eye and a wide-open mouth. When we get past 
enjoying simple things, we are far-gone indeed. If the tune is 
as lucid as here, and the colour as warm, it can jog as gently as 
it pleases, and I am suited. 
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FRANCAIX KILPINEN 


Concerto for piano and orchestra. Jean Fjeldlieder. Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) 
Francaix (piano) and Paris Philharmonic with B.S.O. Orchestra conducted by 
Orchestra under Nadia Boulanger. Hans Udo Miller. 


212” H.M.V. 8/3 each. 210° H.M.V. 4/- each. 






















FAURE 


L’Horizon Chimérique. Op. 113. 
Charles Panzera (baritone) with piano 
accompaniment. 


1 12” H.M.V. 8/3. 


CHAUSSON 


Les Temps des Lilas. 
Charles Pan:era (ba’itone) with orch- 
estral accompaniment. 


112” H.M.V. 8/3. 


HUMPERDINCK 


CAMBINI Hansel and Gretel. ‘‘ Besenbinderlied.” 
Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with B.S.O. 
Orchestra and Chorus. 


112” H.M.V. 4/-. 


Quartet in D major. Quartetto di 
Roma. 


3.12” H.M.V. 6/- each. 


MEDTNER 
SCHUMANN Album of piano works containing Fairy 


Tales, Aratesque, Novelle, etc., Nicolas 
Medtner. 
6 12” H.M.V. 6/- each. 


Kinderscenen. Op. 15. 
Elley Ney (piano). 
212” H.M.V.  6/- each. 
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DECCA 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD conducting 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
Leader : George Stratton. 


Dvoradk ... Symphonic Varia- 
tions, Op. 78 ... 1182/4 


Vaughan A London Symphony X!/4/118 
Williams (with Album and Descriptive 
Note complete 30/-) 
Granados Spanish Dances, Nos. 
1,2&3 a .-» %180/181 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY and the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


William Symphony _... «- X108/113 
Walton (complete with Album and 
Descriptive Note 36/-) 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
Leader : Louis Willoughby. Conductor : Boyd Neel. 


Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 
Op. 6 (Peters Edition), 
Nos. 1,2 &3. X119/124 
(Six 12” Records with Album 
and Descriptive Notes 36/-) 
Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 
Op. 6 (Peters on 
Nos. 4,5 & 6 X125/131 


Stravinsky Apollo Musagetes ...  X167/170 
(Complete work in Album 
with Descriptive Note 24/-) 


Jean Sibelius Rakastava, Op. 14 ... X174/175 


DIDO AND ZENEAS 


Purcell ... Complete Opera— 

Dent Edition --» 101/107 
Recorded under the artistic direction of 
Hubert J. Foss. Artists: Nancy Evans, Mary 
Hamlin, Mary Jarred, Roy Henderson, Olive 
Dyer, Dr. Sydney Northcote, Charles Kennedy 
Scott’s A Cappella Singers and The Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra (Harpsichord : Bernard Ord) 
conducted by Clarence Raybould. 


(Seven 12” Records complete in Album with Descriptive 
Notes 42/-) 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Symphony Orchestra (W. Goehr): Nights at the Ballet, 
No. 2. H.M.V. C2915 (12 in., 4s.). 

The first of these Nights was noticed in August, p. 106. My 
white labels, owing to a complication of naming, leave me 
undecided which side comes first. The opening might almost be 
described as the beginning of a nightmare at the opera—so said 
a fierce friend when Tchaikovsky’s Fate was cast. But I liked it 
immensely, and got into trouble for defending both my old love T. 
and ihe ballet-makers. In a few bars we are in gentler waters, 
thouzh they are still ruled by the same god. The next change is 
back to somewhere in the direction of our start. The next steps 
back. but here one feels that the music has not a free rubatic 
rein the complaint I mentioned last month, about fitting ballet 
steps to any music. The tone is as mellifluous as I have heard. 
It is best in the soft work ; but something depends on the orches- 
tration. Not all ballet music is finely orchestrated, or even (as we 
have heard in the theatre) is always adequately played. There is 
abi. of J. Strauss, of Les Sylphides and Scarlatti, quite adequately 
procuced, but rather squarely played. The records obviously do 
not pretend to be more than gentle reminders of past joys, and as 
sucl: they will doubtless renew pleasures past for many a not too 
exigent lover of the tunes. 





*Kreisler and Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : Concerto 
(Paganini: transcribed by Kreisler from First Movement of 
Concerto 1, in D). H.M.V. 3234-5 (12 in., 12s.). 

] presume this is the same music as that which Wilhelmj used 
to play, in (I take it) his own arrangement. Sir Henry Wood has 
also rescored it, and I have a note that Mlle. Mila Wellerson 
arranged it for the ’cello. (The original three-movement version 
was recorded by Menuhin.) One seldom comes across a score of 
these arrangements, and it would ill befit so light an enterprise, 
or repay the offering of so charming a box of bonbons, to make it 
the subject of a textual investigation. In looking up my cuttings 
to see what, in general, had happened to the work, I find no 
pencilled comments (as often I do), but this extraordinary rubric : 
“This day Jackie Coogan landed.” ‘The interpretation of this 
was probably as clear as Mr. Pickwick’s, of Bill Stumps’s inscrip- 
tion, when I scribbled it on a Prom. programme, perhaps a dozen 
years or so ago. Its meaning now is obscure, but you may find 
some. In Kreisler’s etheriality we perhaps have some hint of the 
element of the marvellous in Paganini’s playing. There are 
moments when the sound seems to retreat almost to another world. 
The music formed a favourite item in the Paganini programmes a 
hundred years ago, “* the well-known Concerto, Allegro Maestoso ” 
being followed, in one of which I have a note, by “ the Variations 
on one string on the prayer in Moses in Egypt [Rossini], and the 
Variations on the Dance of the Witches under the Walnut Tree.” We 
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can imagine, upon repeated demands for the encore, the scene 
described in the contemporary Observer ; after many appearances 
and acknowledgments, “‘ he returned, resumed his fiddle, played 
a few notes of exquisite melody, and bowed himself out, suo more.”’ 
Which seems to me a neat way of swindling an audience bent on 
the harsher swindle of getting a lot more than it had paid for. 

The music has plenty of easy swing ; it runs on plain formal 
lines, with the subjects always clearly indicated, and their treat- 
ment never either diffuse or elaborate (going no further in this 
direction than a little inversion). The orchestra records fully but 
without that extreme massiveness which some people find a little 
oppressive. The artistry of Kreisler, which has been so often 
glowingly appreciated here, remains, above those occasional 
defects of intonation which it would be as idle to ignore as to 
seize upon for harsh censure. The listener who cannot find full 
value in this artist’s choicest moments, sufficient to outweigh a 
great many more defects than he shows, would be, to my mind, 
a little ungrateful. If on side.1 he,slips, going aloft, hear him near 
the end of side 3, and—as-in so many places—realize the beautiful 
poise and the exquisite adjustment of the artist’s sensibility to his 
material. And there is a thrilling cadenza to add to one’s collec- 
o- We may like to notice, in it, how the tune, in the midst of 
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the embellishments, retains its proper life of balanced weights : 
there is none of the cheap virtuoso’s slashing at the next tune- 
note, without consideration of where it comes and how it fits 
with its brethren. Kreisler has played many a “‘ cheap ”’ piece ; 
but has one ever sounded vulgar, as it does when some men 
attack it ? Why the difference ? And why do musicians listen 
patiently to them, from him—and from so few others ? These 
questions are worth asking. Technique, we say, is all. ‘“‘ Tech- 
nique ” : we might some day try to define it. An important part 
of a musical education consists in spotting the artist (2) because 
of what he plays, and (4) in spite of it. 


Heifetz and London Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Ziegunerweisen, Op. 20, No. 1 (Sarasate). H.M.V. 
DB3212 (12 in., 6s.). 

It is so difficult to get, even from enthusiastic fiddlers, the exact 
spirit of great players of the past. Sarasate excelled, I read in 
Grove, not so much in “‘ fire, force and passion, though of these he 
had an ample store,” as in “‘ purity of style, charm, brightness of 
tone, flexibility, and extraordinary facility.”” He did not take to 
Paganini’s writings, but put into his own endearing terms the sort 
of ‘‘ gipsy ” music that in his day was the vogue. Later research 
think it far too fancy a confection ; but your true old-fashiont 
romantic will never cease to love it, inextricably mingled as it is 
with memories of St. James’s Hall (where Sarasate first played— 
alas, not to me—in 1861), and other temples we old-timers used 
to worship in. Say what you would about “ art for art’s sake,” 
there was some extra magic in a violinist on whom, at the age of 
ten, the Queen of Spain had bestowed a Stradivarius, but who 
valued even more (so we heard) a box of toy soldiers that his 
master, Alard, had given him ; who played duets with the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and returned once a year to his native Pampeluna, 
and played for the whole town ; who would never play without 
his watch-chain mascot—a tiny fiddle case containing a model of 
Paganini’s Guarnerius. 

This most sweetly-recorded performance is perhaps rather 
bolder than the impression I (only once) got of Sarasate’s playing, 
but it has ample sympathy and lingering nuances, recorded to 
perfection. A special word of thanks must go up for Mr. Barbirolli’s 
and the band’s delightful seconding of the soloist. The final, 
quick, part would rightly bring a roar from any assembly. 
Technique again—a different sort, but hats off to the man who 
can achieve it, say I! 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Symphony (Franck). 
H.M.V. DB3226-31 (eleven sides, 335.). 

This is the re-recording that the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
announced as “ in preparation.” Its thrills are undoubted, and it 
can be enjoyed by those who dote upon every inflection of 
Stokowski’s, as well as by others who do not go all the way with 
him, and think some of his spiritual gestures over-grandiose and 
in the nature of rib-digging, which those who know the music 
intimately usually prefer to miss. In discussing any interpretation, 
it would perhaps be better if terms were defined—if we decided 
what sort of listener we have in mind. It is still perhaps too little 
taken into account by debaters that the listener is co-partner in 
the drawing out of the music’s meaning. In my hurried glance 
at the Sunday Times, which is all I can afford this busy day, my eye 
falls on this, by Mr. Agate : “‘ The author has carefully only half- 
drawn this character, leaving the other half to be drawn by a good 
audience, and this is a thing your good audience loves doing.” 
I do not press that esthetic as good in respect of musical com- 
position, but there are aspects of it that seem to me valid in 
interpretation. Readers know that I am sometimes inclined (not 
necessarily, though, inflexibly devoted) to the form of interpreta- 
tion which, when I know the music, leaves me most to do—doing 
little, apparently, for me. The basis seems reasonable : when one 
has got to know the music so well as to have made it part of one’s 
education (using the word in the sense of drawing-out and 
building-up into the bundle of life), then all that one mostly 
needs is the facts of the work; but there are times when a 
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conductor’s interpretation may throw new light, open new magic 
casements. Thus, some may regard Stokowski’s work. Perhaps the 
Franck is not the best illustrative ground for ministrations of this 
kind, because its nature is open rather than hermetic. It wears its 
heart on its sleeve—and the daws have not failed to peck. Yet 
Franck is not so simple as he seems. His double Lento-Allegro 
opening, for instance, is not a waste—only a development from 
late Beethoven into a broader-yet-more-concentrated symphonic 
practice, that seems about to leave classical paths, or, at least, to 
let feeling govern form to a greater extent than the older classics 
did. In one respect nobody has found the wonderful Franckian 
balance—so fresh in his day : that of a new chromaticism. Modern 
key-jettisoning is no substitute for his richly persuasive harmonic 
adventuring, half logical and half instinctive. 


In the Introduction (and indeed throughout the work), the 
key-moves are more powerful, I feel, than Stokowski’s rather 
obviously applied dramatic gestures ; but the first movement can 
stand some brow-bending, and those shivery strings are exciting, 
as recorded here with full bite and an almost sub-acid significance. 
The basses are enormously portentous. I am glad that the 
conductor marks the non troppo and qualifies the Allegro. By the 
way, at the end of the Lento may be found a suggestion of the 
second subject, in the wood-wind’s rising figure. The emotional 
curves are a little too strongly emphasized for my liking ; these 
sea-waves soon disturb the sense of direction. The colour is 
beautifully applied, and an occasional soft breathing is exquisite. 
The slowing up on side 3 (start) seems extreme. We do not, surely, 
need to dream so long. The force of the music, when it gets going 
in the development, is splendidly expounded. The first subject 
having been so well made known, the power is applied by the 
composer in combinations of other themes (notably working bar 6 
of the movement)—the descending F, D, B flat, A). There are 
some grand key-moves in the recapitulation, on side 4. When 
Stokowski keeps the ball rolling, he does it magnificently ; but 
there are too many pot-holes in his sentiment: I rarely feel his 
work as one whole-all-through adventure. I am sure there are 
many who do not believe this to be a drawback: that is why I 
mention it so clearly, because I am anxious not to frighten off 
those who will thoroughly enjoy the performance, and get just 
as great pleasure from it as I could from that of another com- 
ductor. 


Allegretto (sides 6, 7, 8).—Here the opening colour and weight 
are most enjoyable. Some former recordings made us feel the 
thinness of the harp and the weakness of the cor anglais. The 
string counterpoints in the first half of side 6 are rather heavy, and 
the B flat tune is again, for my taste, too much leaned upon. It is 
all a bit too luscious for life ; but it is arguable that the luscious- 
ness inheres in the tune. (Let us piously, if we will, remember 
Franck’s ‘‘ sentimentalism ” : though I don’t know why.) The 
string flutters are beautifully played and recorded. In these 
chamber delicacies the band excels. The pace, however, is kept 
rather massively slow, for the E flat tune that follows. A little more 
open-handedness would be welcome here. The allegretto motion is 
lost in these dallyings, seductive though they be. The warmth is 
almost tropical—not quite, to me, Franck’s natural glow. But 
how richly are the colours applied, and how enthusiastically may 
we hail their recording ! 


Finale.—It is worth while to carry in the ear the tonality of the 
slow movement—B flat, and feel the fiery shock of the change to 
this movement’s key—D. Another change—Stokowski’s pace at 
the brass tune—is not to my liking : dragging again. The succeed- 
ing passage, at this odd pace, sounds even more Wagnerian than 
usual, and so may perhaps serve a useful turn by reminding us 
of how great a forelooker Franck was. (The more one thinks of the 
great nineteenth-century developers, the more astonishing and 
mortifying it is to realize how few continuators they have had: 
how sadly their teaching has been thrown overboard by the feeble 
creatures of our day.) It seems to me that Stokowski is trying to 
make the work into a series of tone-poems ; in which may be 
some argument, since it is not best considered as an attempt at an 
orthodox symphony ;_ but I think he goes too far in his pullings 
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about, which, except that he plays the original notes, almost 
amount to a rearrangement, giving a curious effect to familiar 
music. Having sufficiently indicated, I hope, how it strikes me, 
and how interesting I have found it, I leave you, with my blessing, 
to enjoy the certainly remarkable recording according to your 
particular outlook. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : German Dances 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, K6o05 (Mozart), H.M.V., DA1570 
(10 in., 4s.). 

There are several sets of German Dances, simple essays in the 
direct style that we associate with the waltz, and that earlier had 
the Landler feeling. Mozart’s K606 is a set of Landler, which 
may broadly be considered homely, rather slower forms of waltz; 
and this set, though at a slightly brisker pace, seems to carry 
much the same feeling. They were written mostly for social 
occasions, and probably almost as rapidly as the K510 “ contre- 
danses,”’ nine of which Mozart wrote for Count Pachta when that 
playful personage locked the composer in a room, an hour before 
dinner, demanding the tunes in time for the dancing after it. 
No. 3 has the title The Sleigh Ride—perhaps commemorating some 
happy occasion. We hear the bells, and the gliding motion can 
well be felt. There is also a trumpeting, fanfarish passage, 
which we can reckon as the lusty ‘“ Make way!” cry. In the 
end the bells die away prettily. The reverberation is rather long, 
but all is crisp enough for full enjoyment. 


COLUMBIA 


Orchestre Symphonique, Paris (Meyrowitz): Bourrée 
Fantasque (Chabrier, transcribed by Mottl). Col. DB1707 
(10 in., 3s.). 


Chabrier (1841-1894) did not write very much, but we can 
always hear him with pleasure, and I, for one, wish we heard him 
oftener. A harsh critic once alleged that he is little esteemed here 
because his music is “‘ thoroughly pleasant to listen to and easy 
tograsp.”’ Is that sort of foolishness going on still? Surely, we need 
all the Good Companions that we can find in these days when so 
many composers seem bent on keeping themselves unspotted, not 
only from the masses, but from lovers of hearty life like you and me. 
The Bourrée is very rarely played by pianists (though I see that a 
record of it won the *‘ Candide Grand Prix ” in 1935). It would 
not, perhaps, stand up to Chabrier’s own treatment of its 
companion Espaia, which Bruneau described as ‘‘ a fireworks of 
broken strings, hammers in pieces, and shattered keys” ; but it 
would be a pity to reckon Chabrier a vulgarian. We can do with 
a lot of spirits, if they are open-hearted, not the cynical genu- 
flections-to-the-mode that for a time passed as twentieth-century 
‘“‘ wit” in music. It is a pity that these lads did not catch the 
breadth and fun of Chabrier when trying to add a needed spice 
of humour to the art. I wish Chabrier had influenced them more, 
as he influenced the earlier French generation of Debussy and 
Ravel. Fantasque thoroughly qualifies the old dance form adopted 
as the slight basis of the piece. Mottl has caught the rumbustious 
carnival spirit, which is prettily mixed with a broad, lyrical, 
operatic touch of sentiment, in music that kicks over the traces, 
without running amok. The French musicians are in the spirit 
too, and the recording, without mounting the moon, has its apt 
dash of devilment. A really gay record, recommendable to all. 
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Gieseking and State Opera House Orchestra, Berlin 
(H. Rosbaud). First Piano Concerto, Op. 15, in C 
(Beethoven). Col. LX631-2-3-4 (12 in., 24s.). 


This, first played in 1798, was preceded by a youthful work in 
E flat and the maturer concerto we know as “‘ No. 2, Op. 19.” 
I am happily impressed by the crisp style of the start, the balance 
and poise and light weight (without weakness) of the playing. 
There is a very good bit soon after the beginning, where the second 
orchestral idea comes in E flat and is repeated in other keys: if 
this is scarcely getting on with the business, it is most poetically 
refreshing. So is Gieseking’s playing, deft and. trim, without 
trimmings. There is a moment early on side 2 where the band, 
usuc!ly alert, is a tiny bit behind time ; and another ; this is not 
qui‘: happy. Herr Rosbaud ought to have pulled them up for it, 
and insisted on absolute accuracy. Deeper feeling for a little 
pre: ails—even mystery—in the second half of side 2. Here we get 
exccilent recorded soft tone. This passage, before the recapitula- 
tion is the best in the movement. The piano tone is not so bell- 
like as some we have had, and it suits me all the better. Another 
goo quality is that it sounds more like the instrument of former 
days, and the scale of tone is quite sufficient, if one wants to get 
into the spirit of the music. The cadenza is the second of the three 
Bec: hoven wrote. It is businesslike—a model of the short cadenza, 
witout any nonsense, and with some good subject-meat in it. 


Siow movement (sides 4 and 5).—Here is simple form-outline 
(A, B, A), with some delicate embellishment, and soft breathings 
by the clarinet, specially picked for honour (early, middle of 
sidc 4). The piano tone momentarily seems a trifle dry, perhaps, 
in slow work. This is where recording is not even yet quite ideal. 
The return of the first subject gives the clarinet yet more romantic 
yearnings. Here some of the fizz. chords are a shade unevenly 
caught. 

Finale-—Count the phrase-lengths! We know who taught the 
composer this trick of anything-but-square-fours! The second 
tune with its funny little snatch on the fourth beats, invites a 
ramble. And whom does the middle part of side 6 remind you of 
—the genial getting back to the first tune ? Those imitations, and 
the key, will give the clue. After this, a minor-key excursion is in 
order (with a touch of the military, perhaps, with a lady following 
the soldier ?). Gieseking touches this kind of material with a 
particularly natty finger, and without the least wilfulness, such as 
some other pianists cannot, apparently, escape from. The lines 
of the music could not more favourably be laid clear. Mightier 
finger-magicians there may be, but I never was much interested 
in them, having been brought up to realize, through personal 
performance, how many worlds pianism comprises (many of them’ 
quite out of the reach of all but one in ten thousand), and how 
little the art of the pianist-interpreter depends on “‘ interpreta- 
tions,” so-called. On pp. 100, 101 of the Eulenburg score is a tiny 
cadenza which Gieseking omits. I do not know why. The fact 
is mentioned in the printed annotation, I see (I may perhaps 
remind readers that only very rarely does this reach me, records 
so often having to be sent for review so early). The end of the 
work has a moment of Haydnesque funning, Adagio. The hand of 
J. H. is happily upon it, but so lightly that the spirit of Beethoven 
is but upheld. The recording pleases me by its entirely fitting 
scale, and the music deserves to be widely known by those who, 
perhaps, have not yet fully filled in this department of their 
Beethoven. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, Paris : Selection from Romeo 
and Juliet (Gounod, arr. Tavan). Parlophone R2373 (10 in., 
38.). 

If one does not worry about a libretto “ after ’’ Shakespeare, 
and concentrates on the one thing that Gounod could do so 
engagingly, after his own fashion—the love music—Romeo 
“falling in love to her, which is returning by her without to 
know another” (as my Charley has it), is sufficient delight: 
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** Romeo singing from the love to Julia ; Julia goingin the garden, 
singing also from the love to Romeo ”’: well was the opera called 
** a love duet with interruptions ” ; and if these snap the thread 
of Shakespeare’s poetic life, well, we must break the egg to make 
the omelette. Gounod sang, and that-was enough, in 1867. Why 
not now ? But nobody descends (? ascends) to lyrical coaxing, 
these days ; therefore I like them not ; which is net: to declare 
that I adore Romeo, as Gounod’d. Yet who can hear even these 
canned and Tavan’d samples without longing for the languishing 
fruits of yesteryear ? Not I, for one. We might have-recorded the 
ballet music (for a féte in Capulet’s garden), which»is:sometimes 
broadcast. There is a snatch of it here, for not all the best of it. 
Otherwise, scarcely anything but. Je. veux vivre, the waltz song, is 
known. Queen Mab’s song:-is delightful. By the way, the “ Grand 
Symphony Orchestra ” of Paris is new to me. It is recorded with 
a good, clear forward effect, and the playing, though not ever 
subtle, is adequate. The result is a recommendable packet of tunes 
for those who do not demand exquisite shades in recording, but 
like a smooth, solid, steady product that never stings. 


Henri Temianka and Temianka Chamber Orchestra: 
Rondo in A (Schubert) and Humoresque IV (Sibelius). 
Parlophone E11331~-2 (12 in., 8s.). 


I believe my colleague A. R. has several times praised the pure 
and unaffected style of this violinist. I am glad to meet him (for 
the first time) in any form in a movement which I cannot recall 
having heard at all. It is a beautiful piece of lucid if imitative 
classicism, showing Schubert’s sure foundation in Mozart and 
Beethoven, with hints of his own lovable warmth of feeling. The 
gracious little ornamental notes, early in the first solo, make a 
delightful tinge of colour. The key-jump near the end of side 1 
(about 4 in.) is another bonny move, and the triplets in the later 
tune are yet one more. The soloist keeps up a smooth and aptly 
phrased tone, which only becomes a shade thin and weak-edged 
in one or two longish passages of lively motion. The string 
orchestra supports adequately, and the recording runs on velvet. 
I am writing on Sunday, August 22, immediately after returning 
from holiday, in more than the usual pressure, facing a big box 
of records, and I have no means of probing for or about the music, 
which is presumably early. It may be the un-numbered rondo 
for violin and string quartet. Possibly the bulletin may, in due 
course, tell us. Perhaps those who think of the Trout and the late 
Schubert should be warned that this is nothing like so individual 
and powerful ; but it is an entirely happy, if slight, piece, that the 
player has evidently sized up congenially, and to which the 
recording is most kind. 

The Sibelius is presumably No. 4 of Op. 89 (1917) (but why 
should one have to search a reference book to find out ? Labelling, 
my friends, labelling !). It is a mild example of gently whimsical 
lyricism, the kind of music that, although in spots conventional, 
has yet sufficient freshness to interest a musician, and to please any 
music-lover. There are moments of the quietly-brooding spirit 
that marks the bigger Sibelius—but mere instants here ; there is 
the practical fiddler’s writing for his fellows—the easy turns of 
ornament and phrasing that they all love: turns that do not 
always, in Sibelius’s hands, escape being commonplace ; and the 
whole is put together with that pretty sense of wistfulness (par- 
ticularly natty in the smiling end) which, in music however slight, 
distinguishes imagination from fancy. The distinction is here 
slight: I would not quarrel with anyone who declares the little 
piece merely a salon fancy, It is wastefully foolish to praise sky- 
high everything that a great man writes. In making ever finer 
distinctions lies the only development in musical taste that I can 
understand, and it is pleasant to exercise ourselves upon everything 
that comes up. For those who don’t want to bother about exercise, 
it is amply pleasant to meet a bit of new light Sibelius that any 
of their friends, dropping in casually, are pretty sure to take a 


fancy to. 
W. R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Zimbalist (violin) and Saidenberg (piano). Andante 
Cantabile (Tchaikovsky) and Hungarian Dance No. 17 
(Brahms-Kreisler). Columbia DX785 (12 inch, 4s.). 

What has happened to Zimbalist ? 

The Slow Movement of Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet in 
D major, Op. 11, has been “ arranged * and cut about so much 
that one passes over a truncated violin and piano version without 
a murmur, but not over this dull, lifeless, matter-of-fact playing. 
This side is just a bore. I really did think the Brahms would wake 
the artist up, but not a bit of it.’ He manages to go through the 
Hungarian Dance without any fire or sparkle. Good recording is 
wasted on such perfunctory performances as these. 


Szigeti (violin) and Magaloff (piano). Rondo in D major 
(Schubert-Friedberg) and Adagio in E major (Tartini- 
Ondricek). Columbia LX630 (12 in., 6s.). 

To put on this record after the soporific affair described above 
was to let in a rush of fresh air and sunlight. The arranger has 
taken as much of the long Rondo from Schubert’s Piano Sonata 
in D major, Op. 53, as suited his purpose ; and for most people 
the chief point of enjoyment will be the tune made familiar in 
Lilac Time, set to the words ‘‘ Underneath the lilac tree”’ (or 
something like that!). The whole piece brims over with melody 
and gaiety and is played with a delightful lilt and rhythm by 
Szigeti and Magaloff. The violinist pours into the Tartini Adagio 
all the sensuous beauty of tone that was so lacking in poor 
Zimbalist. A charming and excellent recording. 


Zoltan Szekely (violin) and Ceza Frid (piano): Sonata 
(N. A. Porpora). Decca K863 (12 in., 4s.). 

It is amusing to remember that Niccolo Porpora, a celebrated 
Italian singing teacher and composer of the eighteenth century 
and a one-time rival of Handel in London, is best known by two 
of Kreisler’s notorious “‘ arrangements ” to which Porpora con- 
tributed not a note! A volume of his violin and piano sonatas is 
included in the delightful series called J Classici della Musical 
Italiana (No. 25, 4s.) which I strongly recommend to violinists. 

The present Sonata (the key is not given but it is in G major) 
consists of Grave sostenuto—Fuga, Allegro on one side, and Aria: lento 
cantabile ; allegro moderato on the other. 

There is nothing original about the music, but it is unfailingly 
pleasant and tuneful : essentially music for entertainment. 

The performance is good but a little more elasticity in the 
playing would have made it even better. There is excellent balance 


between the two instruments, and the recording is all that could 
be desired. 


*Landowska (harpsichord). French Suite in E major (Bach). 
H.M.V. DB5005 (12 in., 6s.). 

Bach’s so-called “‘ French ”’ Suites were composed for his second 
wife Anna Magdalena and are among the most delightful pieces 
of his lighter music. The present record contains the sixth and 
last of the Suites and is made up of Allemand-Courante-Sarabande on 
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one side, and on the other Gavotte-Polonaise-Menuet-Bourrée-Gigue, 
The first four pieces on this second side are very familiar to all 
pianists, and those who try the Bourrée (let alone the Gigue) 
leave it with much respect for Anna Magdalena’s technique ! 

Readers may care to have a part of Spitta’s charming descrip- 
tion of this and the two other last Suites : “‘ a radiance as of spring 
sunshine and an atmosphere as of the scent of violets prevail 
throughout.” 

Mme. Landowska entirely releases the austere feeling she 
brought to the A minor English Suite I reviewed elsewhere in this 
number, and, using delightfully varied registration, she plays the 
music with the gay and happy spirit that Spitta found in it. 
Splendid recording and a highly desirable disc. 


G. D. Cunningham (organ). Toccata (Mulet) and Larghetto 
(S. S. Wesley). Columbia DX783 (12 in., 4s.). 


Mulet’s piece, in F sharp minor, is the tenth and last number of 
his Byzantine Pieces which he there calls “ Tu es petra et portae 
inferi non praevalebunt adversus te”? (“‘ Thou art a rock (Peter) 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against thee’). (The char- 
acteristic interval of a minor third in the pedal solo may have 
been suggested by the opening of the fifth plainsong antiphon for 
the First Vespers of the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul.) 

This is a dramatic piece of writing, having rapid staccato 
semiquaver figures that rarely leave the manuals and portray the 
significance of the title. Above these a held crotchet introduces 
from time to time a stabilizing motive, and at the thirteenth bar 
the pedals enter with a solo. There is a middle section with a 
chromatic passage on the manuals (in the treble) which is trans- 
ferred to the pedals, but the tension never slackens until the close 
of the triumphal last page in the major key. This difficult piece 
needs the cleanest staccato possible—and therefore wrists per- 
fectly flexible and free—for there is hardly a moment’s rest from 
it on the manuals except for the brief legato middle section. Mr. 
Cunningham’s splendid technique brings it off most successfully, 
and if only he had had a brighter pedal reed on the Kingsway 
Hall organ for the pedal solo the recording would have been in 
the highest class. It is very good all the same, and the choice of 
music is most welcome. Mulet (1878-) is, I believe, now organist 
of St. Philippe du Roule, Paris, and professor of organ at the 
Ecolé Niedermeyer. The Larghetto (in F sharp minor) is the 
first appearance of either of the Wesleys on records, and the 
simple charming piece with its variation makes a delightful 
recording. The oboe tone is a little coarse, but otherwise Mr. 
Cunningham’s pleasant registration is very successfully recorded. 
{ warmly recommend this disc. 


Petri (piano). Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 35 
(Brahms). Books I and II. Columbia LX628-9 (two 12 in., 
12s.). 

The theme of these Variations is No. 24 of Paganini’s Capricci, 
Op. 1, in A minor for unaccompanied violin, and is about as 
unpromising as the theme of Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations— 
indeed, more so—but nothing so important comes of it. Paganini’s 
work has variations of its own, which have suggested ideas to 
Brahms, but the music goes along so quickly that only a close 
following of the text can show the influence of these. 

I still feel, as I wrote in my little book on Brahms for H.M.V. 
some years ago, that this ‘‘ compendium of pianistic technique in 
the highest sense of the term cannot be commended to the ordinary 
listener except with the reservation that its musical value consists 
almost entirely in the problems it sets the virtuoso.” 

Exceptions to this ruling are Variations 11 and 13 of Book I 
(LX628, second side); Variations 4, 12, 13 of Book II (LX629) 
which have more musical interest and beauty in them than the 
others. 

Petri does not allow us to forget that:this:is ‘someé of:the most 
difficult piano music ever written, and in the louder variations 
there is a good deal of rather muddled noise, which gives no 
pleasure at all, and some inaccuracies which it is easy to forgive. 
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My recollection is that Backhaus’s playing of the work was more 
musical and pleasing. 

I did not care for either Petri’s playing or the recording itself 
—the first time, I think, that one has had to say that of this fine 
artist. 


Louis Kentner (piano): Feux Follets (Liszt) and Au bord 
d’une source (Liszt). Columbia DX784 (12 in., 4s.). 


| is unfortunate for Louis Kentner that both these pieces have 
rec ntly been recorded and more successfully than here. Kitain’s 
record of Feux Follets (Col. LX577) is reviewed in the February 
1937 GRAMOPHONE, and Borowsky’s record of Au bord d’une 
sou:ce in the June 1936 number. (Decca-Polydor CA8231). 

eux Follets is the kind of piece that requires the transcendental 
tec :nique of the general title of the studies from which it comes, 
an! as yet that technique is not Mr. Kentner’s. A miss is as good 
as . mile in this sort of thing, and he just fails to reach the winning 
post. The other piece reveals small weaknesses in technique and 
a not unusual one in interpretation. Kentner is inclined to 
in‘ulge in meaningless accelerandi, and at cadence points (after 
the key changes to E major and back to A flat major) in ritards 
w>ich disturb rhythmic continuity. He also rather rushes at some 
of the cadenzas (not always evenly played) so that they do not 
secm to grow out of the music but present themselves as mere 
occasions of display. This pianist does not, as Borowsky did so well, 
preserve the right poetic mood throughout. 

[ hope this criticism will not be thought too severe, but where a 

by po performance exists one must make it known. The recording 
1s good, 


Rubinstein (piano): Consolation, No. 3 (Liszt) and Hun- 
eS Rhapsody, No. ro (Liszt). H.M.V. DB3216 (12 in., 
“RY 

It is strange that the last number of Liszt’s Consolation has not 
been yet recorded as it is the show piece of the set, though not 
nearly such good music as most of the others. Rubinstein has chosen 
the one in D flat major which in layout and atmosphere might 
well pass for a Chopin Nocturne. Liszt keeps the music delight- 
fully simple and fresh from start to finish, and Rubinstein plays 
it with the most consistently beautiful tone I have yet heard on a 
record. The melody, above the well subordinated arpeggio 
accompaniment, stands out with lovely clarity and offers a fine 
example of true singing tone. 

The other side may well make those pianists despair who labour 
over scales in double thirds and sixths and glissandi, so effortlessly 
does Rubinstein vanquish these formidable technical difficulties. 
But that is not all. He brings a delightful vein of wit to the 
music, which is in great contrast to the solemn pomposity of many 
pianists when going through their pianistic pyrotechnics. 

I most warmly recommend a fine recording from every point 
of view. 


A. R. 
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TRY THESE NEW NEEDLES 
Their amazing success_is sure proof of their excellence. 
Gordon Beckles (Daily Express) writes—‘‘ Opera sounds 
best on Universals’’ : Leonard Hibbs (Gramophone Record) 


—‘*,.. using them for all my reviewing ’’: Gramophone— 
. . consistently good results ;* especially fine for strings and wood-wind.”” 








“ 


Try them yourself! You will like their full brilliant rich tone and 
absence of surface noise. In 1/- or 2/- packets at your dealer’s, or 
direct from Universal Accessories Co., 38a George St., Baker St., W.1. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Busch Quartet: Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2810-14 (five 12 in., 30s.). 

There are several records reviewed this month of music written 
solely to please and entertain, and Beethoven himself had the same 
object in view, in his first period, in composing such pieces as the 
Septet in E flat. With the coming of his second and third creative 
periods he writes not only music but of life itself. That we may have 
frequently to guess at the “ programme” that lies behind his 
later works matters not at all, though indeed the more we deal 
in generalities the better. As Vincent d’Indy says of the great 
change between the first and second periods, Beethoven had 
** felt, loved, and suffered.” These are sufficient clues. And having 
found none to requite his love, being “alone, without wife, 
mistress, position, or resources, deprived even of hearing the mani- 
festations of his genius,”’ he now delivers himself from the bonds 
of a living death by complete surrender to God : yet not without 
struggles and battles refought, but achieving eventual peace. 

It is of extraordinary interest that Beethoven, having laid 
revolutionary hands on the accepted forms of his day in his second 
period should return to traditional forms in his third period ; to 
the fugue, the suite, and the variations on a chorale. And so, 
treading the old and tried ways with such hard won discipline, 
he found, as he said himself, ‘‘ the new, the original arise spon- 
taneously, without one’s thinking about them.” Bach might also 
have written those words, working as he did in the traditional 
forms which his younger contemporaries had begun to despise. 

I have not seen the analytical notes P. L. has written to go with 
this recording, but I know he was much exercised at the difficulty 
of the task—as well he might be. 

Wagner, and many another since, poured forth a lot of rhetorical 
stuff in the analysis of the quartet he wrote for his ‘‘ Beethoven,” 
all of which amounts to very little. Others attach mystical 
significance to the number of the movements, which is seven, and 
go so far as to speak of the interval of a falling third as symbolizing 
the Trinity (it should surely then have been a rising third !), and 
so forth. 

More apposite is the fact that just as the three Rasoumovsky 
quartets are linked, for a purely temporal reason, by Russian 
folk-song, so the three great quartets in A minor, B flat major, 
and C sharp minor are joined by a single fugal subject, that which 
begins the first movement of the C sharp minor. This is of deeper 
significance and no doubt P. L., upon whose ground I am 
encroaching, discusses it. 

Those who perform this, the greatest and most exacting of all 
string quartets, have a task which could hardly fail to call forth 
the very best in them. 

The first side (DB2810) of the first movement, Adagio ma non 
troppo e molto espressivo is a disappointment. That the surface is 
noisy on my copy is probably an accident, but though there is 
much of the profound sadness and resignation of this unique piece 
of music present, a certain spiritual fusion does not seem to have 
taken place amongst the players, and the recording is not of the 
highest quality. Matters improve in Part 2, which opens with a 
phrase that can hardly fail to recall the Faith motive in Parsifal, 
and by the time we reach the poignant cry of grief which is effected 
by the sforzato chord on the ’cello and first violin eight bars before 
the close of the movement, the players seem at last in their stride. 
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The rising octave that closed the movement is at once repeated 
at the opening of the Allegro molto vivace, showing that no break 
is to be made at this point. In this very different movement the 
ensemble is, however, still not perfect for there is some lack of 
clarity and balance. But the Allegro moderato introduction to the 
glorious slow movement finds the quartet at last at their splendid 
best. The little rippling semiquaver phrase on the first violin, 
beautifully played, well expresses our relief, and perhaps theirs, at 
this happy consummation ! 

The long and exquisite Andante with its six variations, “‘ a formal 
and psychological unity nothing short of a miracle,” could not be 
played more finely or with richer and more expressive tone. The 
music glows with life and beauty. In the third variation we get 
most warm and beautifully toned playing from the ’cello and 
viola which truly corresponds to the direction lusinghiero: at 
the canon, however, there is just a little hollowness in the tone of 
the ’cello as recorded. 

The fourth variation, opening with all the instruments at a high 
pitch, is splendidly recorded and does indeed make a glistening 
web of sound. What words could do justice to the superb sixth 
variation, so radiant and bright until the ’cello figure comes to 
disturb the peace of this happy spirit. This dramatic effect is 
magnificently realized in the playing: and one feels the anguish 
expressed by the first violin when taking over this disturbing 
phrase as if it were something happening to oneself. 

The Coda, too, with its wreathing of trills is beautifully played, 
but the top A trill is lost in the recording. 

The Presto is given with the utmost virtuosity and a large 
dynamic range, and the very high passage sul ponticello in the ceda 
really does sound ethereal and distant. 

With the Introduction to the Finale Adagio quasi un poco andante 
we reach the loveliest and the most touching piece of music that 
Beethoven ever wrote, and the best playing given us by the Busch 
Quartet. The one cry of this sad music is ‘‘ May I not now be left 
in peace ?” 

But it was not Beethoven’s way to refuse the challenge of Fate, 
and so in the Finale he rides the storm (I imagine Wagner drew 
inspiration for the Ride of the Valkyries from these pages). It is little 
wonder that the first violinist is not always quite happy in this 
tremendous music, so full is it of energy and passion that might 
well destroy the frail material medium called upon to express it. 

The first movement and the Finale (with its Introduction) are 
both complete on single records (DB2810 and DB2814). My 
pressing of DB 2810 is so clearly defective that intending purchasers 
should make sure of hearing it before accepting my criticism above. 

There is no question of the high standard generally, both of 
playing and recording of this, the greatest of all string quartets. 

A. R. 


SOCIETY ISSUES 


MAHLER 
Das Lied von der Erde (Gustav Mahler). Kerstin Thorborg 
(mezzo-soprano) and Charles Kullmann (tenor), with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Seven 12 in. Columbia records, ROX165-171, 
£2-2-0. 

This recording was made at a public concert in Vienna last 
year, and conveys with striking fidelity the atmosphere of the 
occasion. Such incidental noises as the preliminary murmur of 
voices, coughing, and the sound of mutes being removed by the 
string players are clearly to be heard, and, in my opinion, are by 
no means to be considered as defects in the recording. The whole 
performance is most vividly reproduced, and I know of few sets 
which evoke so powerfully the illusion of actual presence in the 
concert hall. 

Mahler’s Song of the Earth is a song-symphony, and its six move- 
ments are based on German versions of ancient Chinese poems. 
These poems were further modified by Mahler himself in order to 
make them fit into his poetic design of a last farewell to the 
beauties of the earth. The work succeeded the gigantic eighth 
Symphony, and in it a new and chastened Mahler found 
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expression. He had recently learned that his heart was dangerously 
weak, and the knowledge that his end might come at any time 
drew out the best that was in him and, perhaps for the first time, 
he expressed himself fully in Das Lied von der Erde. 

The work is marvellously scored, and even those to whom 
Mahler’s somewhat glutinous sentiments are antipathetic may be 
recommended to hear these records, just as a series of gorgeous 
orchestral noises. Almost all the details of the brilliant and 
delicate scoring are convincingly reproduced, except for the 
triangle which, as so often happens, is a mere ghost of its real 
assertive self. 

The Drinking Song of Earth’s Distress with which the work begins 
combines the praise of wine with despairing reflections on the 
brevity of human life. The often thankless voice-part is splendidly 
sung by Charles Kullmann, who is, I believe, an American. Let 
us be thankful to Hitler that he had made it impossible for any 
of the usual German tenors to take the part, in the recording of a 
work by one of Mahler’s race. The Solitary in Autumn is scored, in 
strong contrast with the previous movement, almost in the style 
of chamber music. Kerstin Thorborg, Covent Garden’s miuch 
admired Kundry and Fricka, sings this with lovely tone and 
slack rhythm. Three humorous poems follow. Youth is a delicate 
piece of chinoiserie. The vocal line of Beauty is a typically naive 
Mahler tune, like a child singing itself to sleep. It is broken into 
by a glittering oriental march—one of the few places in the score 
where all the immense orchestral forces are employed. The end 
of this movement on side seven is a good example of the quality 
of the playing and recording in this set. Li Tai Po’s well-known 
Drunkard in Spring follows, in which Kullmann manages beauti- 
fully the awkward high A’s and pianissimo A flats. The central 
episode of the conversation with the bird is delicious. The long 
Farewell takes up the last six sides. It is the heart of the work, in 
which Mabhler’s rather esoteric art takes on universal qualities, 
and hesitating purchasers would be well advised to hear the 
whole of this movement through before deciding that these 
records do not appeal to them. The singer’s faulty rhythm shows 
up again here. She makes several wrong entries and, at the 
beginning of side eleven, for nearly two bars she is a beat ahead 
of the accompanying flute. These are small defects in a perform- 
ance of great distinction, for which the chief credit must go to 
Bruno Walter, whose Mahler performances are absolutely 
authoritive, being founded on a long intimacy with the composer 
himself. A great set of records. F. W. 


THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY—VOL. XI 


Piano Sonatas : E Flat major, Op. 7 ; G major, Op. 31, No. 1. 
Schnabel (piano). H.M.V. DB3151-57 (seven 12 in, 
2 guineas). 

The E flat major Sonata (Op. 7) was written in 1796 and 
dedicated to a Countess Babette von Keglevics with whom Beet- 
hoven is, of course, said to have been in love, in spite of her lack 
of physical attraction. This circumstance caused the Sonata to 
be known, on its publication, as The Love Lorn Maiden, a title for 
which there is as little justification as the Moonlight, still unhappily 
with us. It is an unequal and not wholly integrated work, but its 
slow movement is of high quality. 

I cannot agree with Eric Blom that we are bound to regard the 
passage work at bar 41 as the second subject just because it is in 
the key of the dominant (B flat major). This is surely unnecessarily 
academic. Beethoven even at this time could, and did, defy con- 
vention, and here he merely anticipates the key of his second 
subject, while using material that is derived from his first subject. 
The lovely lyrical tune in four-part harmony that follows (bar 60) 
seems clearly the second subject proper. Schnabel opens badly. 
The bass, as recorded, is sometimes unduly prominent, and there 
are some disagreeable stabs at the end of phrases. This same 
second subject, too, might have been more sensitively played. In 
the slow movement, which he takes at a pace that would be 
dangerous for an ordinary pianist—being even slower than «= 48 
—he is at his very best and never for an instant does the music 
appear to drag. There were one or two bad shots in the previous 
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The new Marconiphones provide home entertainment 
of the very highest order especially in the magnificent 
six-valve superhet automatic radiogram illustrated 
above. 


World reception is combined with an incomparable 
gramophone performance, whilst the instrument 
itself is a very distinguished piece of furniture. 


The model can be inspected at any of the 
principal Stores or Radio Dealers throughout the 
country. You should experience no difficulty 
in obtaining a demonstration without obligation. 
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Illustrated above is the 
MARCONIPHONE 367 


Six-valve qll-wave de-luxe superhet auto-radiogram @ Five 
wavebands, 7 to 2,250 metres @ Stati ed and length 
calibrated dial @ Electronic visual tuning indicator @ Dual 
pointer with p-rnier control @ High-efficiency radio te even 
stage @ Dilayed automatic volume control @ High-powered 
output stage @ Independent bass and treble tone controls @ 
Extra loudspeaker sockets @ Eight-record automatic changer 
mechanism @ Moulded arm type high-efficiency pick-up @ 
Superb figured walnut cabinet @ For A.C. 
mains 200-250 volts. 50-60 cycles. GNS. 
Fxte-d d payments quickly arrang<d. 
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MARCONIPHONE 347 


Si. lve all de-luxe superhet table-grand @ Five wave- 
bands, 7 to 2,250 metres @ Pre-mixer H.F. stage @ Delayed 
automatic volume control @ Accurate wavelength and station 
name calibration @ Electronic visual tuning indicator @ Dual 
tuning pointer with low-geared vernier control @ Ind pendent 
bass and treble controls @ Provision for connection of women 
phone pick-up @ Pick-up switch @ External loudspeaker 
socke's and switch @ Figured walnut cabinet 
@ For A.C. mains,200-250 volts,50-100 cycles 19 GNS. 
Extended payments quickly arranged. 
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GOTTERDAMMERUNG (Wagrer) 
Hoi-ho! (“ Hagen’s Call”) (Act II)* Jn German 


In German 


Dy, SPECTACULAR RECORDING OF 
OTTERDAMMERUNG EXCERPTS 








TINO ROSSI 


(Tenor) 


VIENI VIENI. Jn French. 
With Chorus. 


AMAPOLA. —_DB1708 (35.) 


Tino Ro:si is France's Favourite Tenor 


JEAN SABLON 
sings 
SI TU M’AIMES. 
UN POISSON DANS L’EAU. 
Both in French. 
DB1709 (35). 








GEORGE 

GERSHWIN 

—King of Rhythm 
Stars’ Magnificent 


Recording Tribute 


With CARROLL GIBBONS 

and His Orchestra. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE 
(Compére). 

HILDEGARDE. 

LARRY ADLER, and 

Extracts from Records 

by GEORGE GERSHWIN 

and FRED ASTAIRE. 


GERSHWIN — King of 
Rhythm. In two parts. 
DX786 (45.) 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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Was soll ihm das Heer ? oe Call’st Thou the 1 Host ?) (Act m)* “X66 (6s.) 


Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht (“Hagen’s Watch”—Here Sit I on Guard) 





(Act I). Jn German .. : Soa LX6 
Sung by LUDWIG WEBER (Bass). *With Chorus. 6s. 
Nun lasst das Lachen (Now Cease Your Laughing) (Act II). Jn German | 
LUDWIG WEBER (Bass) and HERBERT JANSSEN (Baritone) 
with Chorus. 
Other September Celebrity Records include : 
GIESEKING (Pianoforte) CAVALCADE 
BEETHOVEN CONCERTO No. 1 in C (Op. 15) 
Four Records (LX631-4) in Art Album (free) CoMPLETE, 245. 6 F s T R A U $s s 
(Also in Auto.-Coupling Records) 
WALTZES 


EGON PETRI (Pianoforte) 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY PAGANINI (Brahms) 
Book I —Variations I to XIV. Record LX628.. ) (6s. 
Book I]—Variations I to XIV. Record LX629.. ) each) 


SZIGETE (Violin Solos) 


RONDO (from “ Sonata in D”) (Schubert— Op. 53) | LX630 
ADAGIO in E (Tartini) v : sof oe 


ZIMBALIST (Violin Solos) 


HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 17 (Brahms-Kreisler) | DX785 


ANDANTE CANTABILE (Tschaikowsky) of (4s) 
CLAUDIA MUZIO (Soprano) 
O DEL MIO AMATO BEN .. i ..) LX635 
SE TU M’AMI Both in Italian sth sf ..f  ©s.) 
LOUIS KENTNER (Pianoforte) 
AU BORD D’UNE SOURCE on fe ..| DX784 
FEUX FOLLETS (Liszt)... < a ae 


PARIS SYM. ORCHESTRA 


i Con. by SELMAR MEYROWITZ 
BOURREE FANTASQUE (Chabrier) ) DB1707 


In Two Parts ..J (35.) 


In two parts. Intro. : Voices 
of Spring; Tales from the 
Vienna Woods ; Thousand and 
One Nights; Roses of the 
South ; Fledermaus ; Music 
of the Spheres ; Voices of 
Spring; Emperor Waltz; 
Vienna Blood ; Blue Danube. 
DB1706 (35.) 

ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 
Con. by G. Walter 
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movement, and there is one splash here but no other inaccuracies. 
The deeply expressive nature of the music is fully realized and one 
mos: admirable point is the playing of the descending bass in the 
last ‘our bars—a lesson in itself and most impressive. The Allegro 
wit): its not very inspired minor Trio is delicately done and the 
arti ulation of the repeated notes at and after bar 70 is worthy 
of note. 

‘schnabel does all that can be done with the heavy- footed middle 
sec'ion of the Rondo, and it is probably Beethoven’s and not his 
faut that the two-part writing before the recapitulatién sounds 
so ‘hick and muddled. 

he best part of the movement is the Haydnesque surprise at 
th. point where the modulatory octaves lead us to expect a return 
of ‘his middle section, instead of the Rondo tune in a distant key 
wi.ich Beethoven gives us for the Coda. 

ew pianists have taken the G major (Op. 31, No. 1) Sonata to 
thvir hearts, and it is heavily handicapped by its proximity to the 
great D minor Sonata following and the hardly less great A flat 
Sonata (Nos. 2 and 3 of the same opus). 

't is not that the subject matter is undistinguished, for Beet- 
h ven could work wonders with any such, but that one wearies 
oi his syncopations and his preoccupation with dynamics. 
S-hnabel spares us the bangs and smashes which some pianists 
consider the appropriate treatment, and is very happy in his 
handling of the second subject with its Schubertian alternation of 
major and minor. 

The experiments tried out in the movement no doubt interested 
and were useful to Beethoven, and must always interest the 
s:udent, but not others. 

It is extraordinary that Beethoven should revert at this date 
(1802) to the form of slow movement favoured by his friend 
}Hiummel. Shakes, forituri, trills, cadenzas do their best, without 
success, to hide the poverty of the structure : and there are some 
bars (e.g. 41-52) of completely shameless padding, followed by a 
woefully long drawn-out return to the opening theme. The 
Beethoven we know looks out at us only twice in bars 16-25 and 
again in the same passage later on (bars 80-89) where the 
harmony strikes an original note. 

Little compensation is to be found in the Finale, though the 
rondo tune has a pleasant flavour of folk-song. The music trots 
amiably along until Beethoven, feeling perhaps that something 
more eventful should happen, introduces a note of drama with 
some changes of speed and silent beats—rather too late however 
to save the last act! One cannot help admiring the tact and finish 
with which Schnabel plays music that cannot have interested 
him much. He makes all the points and never lets the composer 
down. 

The recording is, on the whole good ; the piano itself is probably 
to be blamed for a rather anemic quality of tone in the treble. 


THE BACH SOCIETY—VOL. V 
Das Wohltemperirte Klavier: Preludes and Fugues, Book 
II, Nos. 20-24, Fischer (piano), and English Suite No. 2 in 
A minor: Landowska (harpsichord). H.M.V. DB3236- 
3241 (six 12 in., £1 16s. od.). 

Ernest Newman has been telling us in the Sunday Times of a 
letter he has recieved from an unknown correspondent whose 
signature charred the paper. This Satanic person, whose know- 
ledge of music seems almost as considerable as Mr. Newman’s 
own, has been collecting reports from newly arrived passengers 
on the Charon luxury liners as to the state of musical taste in 
London. One of the passengers described the present boom in 
Bach. Not only the greater Bach, of which the public still knew, 
and apparently was content to know, only little, but the second- 
rate and third-rate Bach, which it applauded as vigorously as the 
first-rate Bach. This indiscriminate enthusiasm he put down, 
interestingly, to the fact that this is a dancing age and that there 
was something in Bach’s indefatigable jig-joggery that appeals to 
it. The public listens with its feet rather than with its ears: but 
being Bach it assumes that the music must all be marvellous. 

There are few of the “ 48” that could be listened to in this 
way and few that are not first-rate Bach ; and so once again the 
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gramophone reaches out treasures to the true Bach lover, providing 
him with sustenance for a lifetime. Happy are those who put this 
last volume of the recording of the “ 48” on their shelves and 
contemplate what lies hidden in the five albums: silent now, but 
ready at their will to break into sound. 

The great enterprise concludes with the five last Preludes and 
Fugues of Book II, The volume is accompanied by another 
instalment of Cecil Gray’s excellent notes. 

Perhaps the possibilities of the chromatic theme of the 2oth 
Prelude in A minor are a little too clearly seen and too limited to 
make it one of the most interesting of the series, but the suggestion 
of quiet grief in the music is touching. Fischer plays it with small 
tone and no undue melancholy: a little on the fast side for my 
taste, but I like much the intimate feeling he gives the music. 
The fine fugue, on a stock subject of the time, is a good instance of 
Bach’s wonderfully imaginative treatment of hackneyed material. 
The pianist plays it in an angular and strong style, the very 
antithesis of his treatment of the Prelude, but here one notices, 
for the first but not for the last time, the dry tone of the upper 
treble notes as recorded. Prelude 21 in B flat major is played with 
delightfully liquid tone—the allegretto fiorente of Busoni’s marking 
—and splendid rhythm. Notice the pianist’s refusal to make a 
ritardando until the interrupted cadence on the last page. 

Busoni gives an elaborate analysis of the material of the move- 
ment which Gray speaks of as being in sonata form. The descrip- 
tion of the figuration at bar 9 as a second subject seems a little far 
fetched. Busoni calls this portion a middle-piece with two motives. 

The fugue, with its many repeated notes, which has no regular 
counter-subject, is one of those that are hard to articulate satis- 
factorily, but Fischer plays it with great clarity and careful 
phrasing. The weak sustaining power of his piano shows up a 
good deal here and does some damage to the melodic line. 

The same thing is noticeable in the splendid Prelude in 
B flat minor in which the four-part writing is most clearly played, 
making the melodic structure for the most part delightfully 
apparent. 

One is a little too conscious of the mechanics of the Fugue at 
some points, but it is one of the most difficult to deal with satis- 
factorily on the piano. The organ would appear to be its proper 
medium. I do not see the necessity for the accelerando in bar 33. 
Fischer also begins the music after the turn-over at a slightly 
slower pace than before. He plays the lively 23rd Prelude with a 
right touch of virtuosity and with much charm, and the Fugue 
with its splendid subject and counter-subject—how grand those 
opening eight bars are !—finely. One important note of the fugue 
subject, when in the bass, is completely lost in bar 48 ! 

The last Prelude and Fugue belong to the “ jig-jog ’’ Bach that 
the feet may listen to as well as the head. The Prelude could 
perhaps have been done more lightly and quickly, but the semi- 
staccato playing of the Fugue is exactly right. 

And so Bach (and Fischer) comes to the end of his great work. 
As Fuller-Maitland says, ‘‘ it would be equally apt and equally 
untrue to suggest that he expresses in this fugue his. pleasure at 
having completed his task, and at getting back to his favourite 
key of B minor.” ‘‘ Strange indeed,” as Dr. Sanford Terry 
remarks in his biography of the composer, “ that a technical 
controversy should have been resolved by a volume of gems so 
alien in feeling from the academic debate which united them.” 
Not much space is left to discuss the second English Suite in 
A minor which Wanda Landowska contributes to fill up this 
album. After a performance of the magnificent Prelude truly 
masculine in vigour, the next high-light is the deeply expressive 
Sarabande and its embellished sequel. These are played with a 
solemn splendour of tone and feeling that are most striking. The 
two well-known Bourrées dance along with charming gaiety, and 
the Suite ends with a Gigue played in a stately manner and with 
big tone. Landowska is here at her great best, and the recording 
of the harpsichord is very successful. 

The small and few inaccuracies in Fischer’s playing and the 
faults in the piano referred to should deter no one from investing 
in this album and straining to get the rest of the series. They are 
a great achievement. A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Ludwig Weber (bass) and Herbert Janssen (baritone) with 
Chorus and London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham: Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht from Act I 
and Hoiho! (Hagen’s call) from Act HT of Gétter- 
dammerung (Wagner); sung in German. Columbia 
LX636 and 637 (12 in., 6s. each). 


These are the most important records in my batch this month. 
The recording of actual concert hall and opera house performances 
is nearly as old as electric recording itself. During the past few 
years E.M.I. have been striving to perfect this class of recording. 
Some of their results have been published. Many readers will 
call to mind the Leeds Festival recordings of two years ago. 
More recently the issue of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde offered 
further examples of the same kind. The two records under notice 
were recorded at Covent Garden on May 29, 1936, during an 
actual performance of Gétterdimmerung. 

Recording work of this character is much more difficult than 
studio recording. The engineers must make the best they can of 
the acoustics of the building they are working in, and put up with 
various other handicaps. For instance, at Covent Garden no 
microphone must be visible to the audience. In such circum- 
stances ideal results can hardly be expected. At present, it seems 
that the genuine atmosphere of the opera house can be captured 
with a good measure of success, but at the expense of some of the 
clarity which is so marked a feature of the best studio recordings. 
The studio work can also score on the question of accuracy, for 
a slip on the part of a singer or instrumentalist can be rectified by 
the simple process of scrapping the wax and starting afresh. 

Those to whom the atmosphere of the concert hall or opera 
house matters a good deal must therefore be prepared to make 
certain allowances in other respects when listening to recordings 
such as these from Gétterdimmerung. The present examples have 
no need to call for excessive indulgence. The general character 
of the reproduction is admirable. I am fortunate in being able 
to listen to them through the medium of a Voigt speaker and 
corner horn, and the fidelity with which the Covent Garden 
atmosphere is realized has surprised me. I “ let it rip,’ close my 
eyes, and fancy I am in my customary seat. True, the clarity is 
not all that could be desired, and I have to open my eyes and find 
a score in order to follow the words ; how far Herr Weber is to 
blame for this is uncertain. 

The excerpts were taken during a fine performance of the opera 
under Beecham. The vocal honours go to Herr Weber and the 
chorus since the other principal has so little to sing. The scene 
in which Hagen summons his vassals begins with Hagen’s Call 
and continues to the end of the brief passage for Gunther which 
opens with Briinnhild’, die hehrste Frau. It occupies three of the four 
sides ;_ the fill-up is Hagen’s brief monologue from Act I. If 
Weber looks half as sinister as he sounds I should not like to meet 
him alone and in the dark. I do not think any Hagen could wish 
for a finer compliment. 

Wagnerites will hear these records, whatever I may write about 
them ; of that I am certain. I feel almost equally certain that 
they will be very much impressed with what they hear. 
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*Claudia Muzio (soprano) with Orchestra: O del mio amato 
ben (Donaudy) and Se tu m’ami (Pergolesi) ; sung in 
Italian. Columbia LX635 (12 in., 6s.). 


So far as dates of composition are concerned we have here the 
ancient and the modern. The modern, however, is founded on 
the ancient style and is a very good imitation of the old style of 
composition. It is, moreover, a very popular song ; this must be 
the fifth O del mio amato ben that has come my way. 

I approached it with misgiving, fearing that its rather slow 
tempo would lead to tremolo, and ended by encoring the perform- 
ance. Probably the song is more appropriately sung by a man, 
but it can seldom have been more charmingly sung than it was 
when the present record was made. The Se tu m’ami is also very 
acceptable, though a little more animation would not have been 
amiss. For those who like the songs this should prove an attractive 
record ; the recording is excellent. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Gerald Moore at the 
piano: (a) Nahe des Geliebten (Near the beloved), Op. 5, 
No. 2 (Goethe-Schubert); (5) Lachen und Weinen 
(Laughing and Weeping), Op. 59, No. 4 (Riickert-Schubert) ; 
(c) Nacht und Traume (Night and dreams), Op. 43, No. 2 
(Collin-Schubert) ; and (d) Seligkeit (Happiness) (Hélty- 
Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DB3184q (12 in., 6s.), 
Four brief but beautiful songs by Schubert, admirably sung, 
splendidly recorded and issued on one record must be reckoned 
extremely good value for money. The upper notes in Seligkeit are 
not always managed with the singer’s customary ease, and the 
voice is perhaps rather light for Nacht und Tradume, which is sung 
a trifle faster than is usual ; but for these minor weaknesses the 
artistry exhibited in dhe des Geliebten makes ample atonement. 
This is a record which lovers of Schubert should not miss. 


Conchita Supervia (mezzo-soprano) with Orchestra: Sentir 
gitano-Canci6n andaluza (Moro-de Aquino—Muiioz 
Arenillas) and Un barberillo alegre-Cancién (Media- 
Villa—Prado) ; sung in Spanish. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20344 (10 in., 4s.). 


These are typical Spanish songs of the popular type. Either 
their rhythms and melodies get you or you find them boring in 
the extreme ; it is a matter of taste. Those who are attracted will 
find that the lamented Conchita Supervia was as successful in 
these as in her other records of the songs of her native land, and 
that the recordings were skilfully done. 


Sorokin Russian Choir conducted by Capt. S. Sorokin: 
Gypsy Caravan (Traditional, arr. Sorokin) and Medley of 
Russian Folk Songs (Traditional, arr. Sorokin) ; sung in 
Russian. Parlophone R2371 (10 in., 3s.). 


This Russian choir does not appear to contain many singers ; 
but though its members be few its quality is good. The folk-songs 
chosen are melodious and the conductor’s arrangements very 
interesting and pleasing. I have not the vaguest idea what the 
songs are about, but I have listened to the singing with pleasure 
and feel sure that many others will enjoy it. The record is very 
satisfactory from the technical standpoint. 


Maria Hester (soprano), Herbert E. Groh (tenor) and Max 
Schipper (tenor) with Chorus and Orchestra: Vienna 
Blood—Selection (Léon—Stein—J. Strauss) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R236g9 (10 in., 3s.). 


‘ 


There has always been a market for records of the “ vocal 
gems ”’ from operas, operettas and musical comedies ; there also 
seems to be a regular market for the music of Johann Strauss. 
Vocal gems from a Strauss operetta should therefore prove an 
interesting record. The chief waltz melodies will already be familiar 
to most readers, for Vienna Blood waltz has been in the repertoire 
of light orchestras for many years ; hearing them in vocal form 
may therefore come as a pleasant change. The three singers are 
quite competent ; one of them is evidently a light comedian. 
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Herbert Janssen (baritone), with Gerald Moore at the piano: 
Die Lotosblume (The lotus flower), Op. 25, No. 7 (Heine- 
‘chumann) and Widmung (Dedication), Op. 25, No. 1 
‘Riickert-Schumann). H.M.V. DA1569 (10 in., 4s.). 

As the arts of singing and recording stand at present, it should 
be difficult to find more nearly perfect Lieder recordings than these. 
I cannot find a loophole for criticism, and commend the record 
most heartily. 

Marta Eggerth (soprano) with Orchestra: Wonderful to be 
in love (Wunderschén ist es verliebt zu sein) from the film 
* Das Hofkonzert ” (E. Nick—A. V. Pinelli) and Do you ever 
remember ? (Denkst du nie daran ?) from the same film 

F. v. Vecsey-H. Bussmann) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2372 (10 in., 3s.). 

‘These are film songs, born but to fade and die, but during their 
bric! careers capable of giving pleasure to many people. The 
sin; “r is a popular film artist, who knows how to exploit these songs 
to advantage and please her public; she deserves to record 
better material. The recording is quite satisfactory. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with Orchestra: Sweet confessions 
Ich muss dir was gesteh’n) (Giinther Ernst) and Listen to 
the old well’s rippling (Wenn der alte Brunnen rauscht) 
(V. Altmann-F. Léhner) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2370 (10 in., 3s.). 
it seems a pity that Schmidt should have found it either 
necessary or desirable to sing such commonplace songs as these, 
but, having committed himself to the task, it must be admitted 
that he made a very satisfactory job of it. The type of ending 
admired by the gallery is presumably de rigeur with songs of this 
type. Those who appreciate this musical dish should have no 
fault to find with singing or recording. H..F. V..L. 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Giuseppe Anselmi (tenor) with piano accompaniment : Sogno 
soave e casto from Don Pasquale (Donizetti) and Quando 
le sere al placido from Luisa Miller (Verdi) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PO61 (10} in., 6s.). 


This, for me, is the most interesting record of the month. To 
begin with, it is thirty years old, its two items having been 
recorded acoustically in 1907. Further, its items are numbers one 
and two in a new series of Historical Recordings, sponsored by 
Parlophone. Given the necessary public support, we are to hear 
famous voices of the past, without the necessity for turning out 
lumber rooms and haunting old curiosity shops in search of the 
old originais. 

To Giuseppe Anselmi, a famous artist in his day, falls the honour 
of inaugurating this new series. I do not know why he has been 
chosen, though his name begins with A, and I shall certainly not 
quarrel with the choice. As the owner of his old recordings of 
Che gelida manina and Cielo e mar, 1 have been not a little surprised 
to find how beautifully he sang these old airs by Donizetti and 
Verdi respectively. Evidently the older type of opera suited him 
better. 

It will be obvious to those who listen to this record that the 
style of singing which Anselmi stood for is now almost extinct. It 
was a beautiful style provided it was not carried to extreme, 
when its exaggerations could become exasperating. This, I fancy, 
accounts for,the conflicting views that have been expressed con- 
cerning the art of Fernando de Lucia. It was a style, too, that 
necessitated the singer being “‘ boss of the show.” Nowadays it is 
the conductor who is boss, which possibly supplies one reason for 
the decay of the style. 

A more simple and straightforward style is that of which Lito 
Schipa is to-day the master. I do not say it is better or worse than 
the older one ; it is different ; and my heart has room for both. 
It is interesting to note that Schipa, who is the modern artist-one 
would most naturally choose to compare with Anselmi, has 
recorded both the arias here sung by Anselmi ; the Donizetti air 
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is on H.M.V. DA885 and C2521 and the Verdi air on DB1372. 
I have them all ; I shall keep them all ; and I shall add the new 
record to them. 

To me, Anselmi spins out the Sogno soave e casto too much ; its 
Art with a capital A becomes suspiciously like Swank with a 
capital S. I feel, as I hear it, that the singer is “‘ showing off.” 
The lovely Quando le sere al placido, a choice example of early Verdi, 
does not give me the same embarrassing feeling and so I rate it 
the higher of the two. Nevertheless the record provides two 
lovely examples of stylish singing and two charmingly melodious 
excerpts from old-fashioned opera, deliberately written to exploit 
the voice. It should therefore find a host of admirers. 

I hope that other listeners will not find the tinkling piano 
accompaniment any more annoying than I have done. It is quite 
easily forgotten and it is not altogether a liability since it allows 
more easily of concentration on the voice. In my experience, old 
Fonotipia records (and these were Fonotipias) had pretty noisy 
surfaces ; hence I have been most happy to find that the surfaces 
on the newly-issued record are by no means harsh and unpleasant, 
while the voice reproduces with commendable cleanness and 
forwardness. If Parlophone can maintain the artistic and technical 
excellence shown in this their first record of the new series, they 
should achieve success. Anyway, they will have deserved it, and 
‘-for one wish them well. i Fo ¥.L. 


Charles Dalmores (tenor) with Orchestra: Ah, si ben mio 
from: Trevatore ; sung in Italian. Antonio Paoli (tenor) 
with Chorus and Orchestra: Di Quella Pira from Il 
Trovatore ; sung in Italian. Historic Record Society 1001 
(12 in.). 

This and the following three records represent the first releases 
of the Historic Record Society, an organization sponsoring the 
reissue of rare and historic vocal recordings. These recerds are 
not “ re-vitalized ” or “ re-recorded,” but are pressed for the 
Society by the RCA Manufacturing Company from the original 
Victor matrices. Collectors in Europe and in the United Kingdom 
may obtain copies from the European representative, Mr. Leo 
Riemens, Breitnerlaan, 4 The Hague, Holland. The director of 
the Society, Mr. William Speckin, 6613 Greenview Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., will supply copies to the other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Dalmores has autographed the label of his Trovatore aria. 
The recording, which incidentally is his particular favourite, was 
made in New York, April 12 1907. ‘The great French tenor 
refused to bellow the aria in the La Scala tradition (as his colleague 
does with the famous war horse on the reverse), but sings it with 
all the finesse and beauty of phrasing for which he and the French 
School are famous. Towards the close there is an amazingly 
perfect tenor trill which represents one of the great bits of recorded 
song. 

The Di Quella Pira was made in Milan in the same year. 
Though Paoli was not of La Scala, the record fairly exudes the 
Scala ‘‘ atmosphere ”’: the boom-boom style of the happy tenor 
who, knowing he has all the top notes, cannot wait until he gets 
to them, but is in no hurry to leave them, as witness the superb 
high C flung out and held out to the gallery. While Paoli was not 
a great singer, he knew what people wanted and what perhaps 
they still want from Manrico. The recording of both sides is 
excellent. 


Pasquale Amato (baritone) with Chorus and Orchestra: 
Adamastor, re dell’? onde from L’Africana ; sung in 
Italian. Riccardo Martin (tenor) with Orchestra: O 
Souverain, O Juge, O Pere from Le Cid ; sung in French. 
Historic Record Society 1002 (12 in.). 


The recording dates of these two arias (Amato, 1914; Martin, 
1910) represent years of conspicuous success at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for both singers. Amato, with his flexible and 
brilliant baritone, gives a rollicking performance of the Meyerbeer 
ballad, but it is the Le Cid aria which gives this record its great 
historic interest. Martin was an artist. He sings only one verse 
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on the twelve-inch side—sings it as the fervent prayer that it is. 
Martin’s voice had a peculiar misty quality, giving to the aria an 
emotional appeal and dignity not possible with less covered tones. 
The glorious A flat at the close shares with the quiet recitative and 
the majestic aria a characteristic all too rare in the realm of song— 
nobility. It is a noble record. Each singer had autographed his 
respective label. 


Carlo Albani (tenor) with Orchestra: Di Pescatori Ignobile 
from Lucrezia Borgia ; sung in Italian. Mario Ancona 
(baritone) and Marcel Journet (bass) with Orchestra: 
Suoni La Tromba from I Puritani; sung in Italian. 
Historic Record Society 1003 (12 in.). 

Both of these records were made in 1907, and for that time or 
any other time the recording is excellent, the duet being an 
especial triumph of the early engineers. Ancona is heard to good 
advantage, but as he did not have the expansiveness of voice, 
especially in the top notes, so characteristic of Amato, he comes 
out second best in comparison with Amato who made a later 
version of the duet with Journet. The great bass always seemed to 
be around when assistance was needed—fortunately. 

Albani’s voice was of a most agreeable quality, with just a trace 
of tremolo. It is with the more heroic arias that Albani’s name is 
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associated, yet as he was of that lonely group of tenors who “ knew 
how to sing,” he makes the Donizetti aria sound perhaps a little 
better than it actually is. Albani was not Caruso or Marconi, but 
he was of the elect. 


Jeanne Gerville-Reache (contralto) with Orchestra: Air de 
lia from L’Enfant Prodigue ; sung in French. J’ai Perdu 
mon Euridice from Orfeo; sung in French. Historic 
Record Society 1004 (12 in.). 


True contraltos are rare ; true contraltos of the calibre of 
Gerville-Reache are rarer still. The temperamental recording 
horn of the ‘“‘ medieval ” days (the first aria was recorded in 1911 
and the second in 1909) was kind to her voice, and the singer— 
because of the simple beauty of her style—was also kind to her 
voice. It is not surprising then, that among collectors of historic 
records, the name of Gerville-Reache has an especially honoured 
place. The aria from Orfeo is one of her best performances ; the 
high note at the end may be more Gerville-Reache than Gluck, 
but as old Gluck gains so much otherwise there should be no 
complaint. The Debussy air, so rich in tone colour and so French, 
is perfectly suited both to the style and to the temperament of the 
great contralto who “ died too soon.” A. W. 





SONGS 


Derek Oldham, whom Londoners have heard this summer 
with the D’Oyly Carte Company, has made a lovely record of 
Graham Peel’s In Summertime on Bredon, a song, which oddly 
enough has not been recorded for some time. Mr. Oldham brings 
out all the character of the song, while maintaining its essential 
rhythm. This is a fine performance, despite the reticence of the 
accompaniment. A few months ago, we heard Lawrence Tibbett 
in Oley Speaks’ setting of On the Road to Mandalay, and now Mr. 
Oldham has given us the same composer’s Morning, a splendid 
song rising to a colossal climax, which the singer reaches with 
difficulty. The record gives an impression of tightness, which 
should be foreign to one of Mr. Oldham’s experience. (H.M.V. 
B8603, 3s.). 

My next record should really be listed under “‘ Foreign,”’ since 
it is in Welsh. After suffering the most incredible noises uttered 
in the name of folk music, it is pleasant to be able to commend a 
* local” record made by a competent singer, whom we all know 
—Walter Glynne. From the labels, it would appear that these 
two songs are from an opera called Blodwen, written by Mynyddog 
and composed by Dr. J. Parry. The titles are Blodwen F’ Anwylyd 
and Hywel A Blodwen, in which Mr. Glynne is joined by Ceinwen 
Rowlands, whom I regard as a real find for the gramophone. 
Both songs are pleasant and suggest that the work is of a light 
nature. This is a record that should appeal to others besides 
Welshmen, and I hope that we may hear more of Miss Rowlands. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2498, 1s. 6d.) 

It is only a month ago that [ noticed a record of Zeller’s 
Nightingale Song by Miss Angela Parselles, yet here is Nan 
Maryska in the same number. This is Miss Maryska’s second 
record. Readers will remember her lovely début, when I com- 
mented on her quite exceptional technical equipment. She sings 
as purely as before, but neither the Nightingale, nor the same 
composer’s Don’t be cross are really worth her while. This latter 
song is from Der Obersteiger. (H.M.V. B8609, 3s.) 

Peter Dawson presents a new song of his own called Fret-Foot 
(Barras and McCall), which is about ships, and a little-known 
song by Cadman, familiar as the composer of the popular ballad 
At Dawning. Builder is highly effective, especially so in the hands 
of Mr. Dawson. The recording is ill-balanced, as so often happens 
in loud passages on this singer’s records. This question of balance 
must be a nightmare to recorders, but in view of past technical 
achievements, it is only fair to mention the point. Otherwise the 
record can be recommended. (H.M.V. B8610, 3s.). 

Now for two more foreign recordings. Tino Rossi sings 
Amapola by Sauvat, Chamfleury and Lacalle, and Vieni, Vieni by 


Koger and Scotto, both in French. The former is suitable for 
dancing, while the latter is vaguely sensuous, a suggestion 
strengthened by the presence of a supporting chorus of young 
women. I should describe this as an “ invitation to the dance.” 
Mr. Rossi is not so suave as heretofore, and the recording in the 
first song is below standard. (Columbia DB1708, 3s.) 

Another Frenchman is Jean Sablon, a gate-crasher from the 
Miscellaneous Department, who whispers sweet nothings in our 
ears with a confidence born of many captures. The record has a 
special interest, since the accompaniment to Si Tu M’aimes 
(Ordner and Emer) is played by Garland Wilson, who has toured 
England and Scotland with Jack Payne, and whose Blues in C flat 
is remembered. I confess to all who smile at my anti-crooner 
complex that I enjoyed every inch of this record, and I hope you 
will too. Un poisson dans l’eau (Mariel, Grouya and Monta) is 
merely ordinary, and there is no Mr. Wilson to assist the shivers 
down your back. (Columbia DB1709, 3s.) 

Two records by Paul Robeson contain three songs from Big 
Fella. On B8607 is Lazin’, which will send you to sleep, and 
You didn’t oughta do such things, which is charmingly spoken advice 
to a small boy. Both are by James Dyrenforth, of Puritan Lullaby 
fame, and Eric Ansell, who directs the accompaniment. On 
B8591 is Roll up, Sailorman (words by Henrik Ege, librettist of 
many B.B.C. shows), and J don’t knew what’s wrong (words by 
Dyrenforth), which exudes the familiar negro nostalgia. Music 
in both cases by Eric Ansell, who conducts. (H.M.V., 3s. each.) 

In view of all that has been said, in these pages and elsewhere, 
concerning the recent performances by Walter Widdop, may we 
hope for some new recordings after all these years ? 

As we go to press. There is a record from Richard Tauber 
singing a further excerpt from Franz Léhar’s Paganini. This is 
Fear Nothing (lyric by A. P. Herbert), and reveals the singer in 
splendid voice. On the reverse is a song written by Mr. Tauber 
himself, with words by his wife, Diana Napier. This is a rather 
pedestrian affair, relieved towards the end by some of the artist’s 
most glorious tones. The orchestra in both numbers is directed 
by George Walter. (Parlophone RO20343, 4s.) . R,. W. 
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sections and Medleys 

Che Albert Sandler Trio are the first out of my basket this 
onth with a typical Sandlerian pot-pourri entitled Russian 
entasy. This includes such tunes as The Volga Boatmen’s Song, 
‘lack Eyes, Komarinskaya, Stenka Razin, etc. As may be anticipated 
indler takes the lion’s share of the solo work, but both ’cellist 
end pianist work hard in support. (Col. FB1727.) The Cavalcade 
Strauss Waltzes on Col. DB1706 is somewhat spoiled by packing 
scraps of ten of Strauss’s best-known waltzes into about six 
inutes’ playing time. The deletion of one excerpt per side may 
ive improved matters considerably. The Orchestre Ray- 
nonde battle valiantly against time and succeed fairly well in 
pite of the rather unwieldly format. 

By the Shores of the Balaton Lake, Slowly Flows the River Maros, 
fair Little Girl, Quiet, Quiet ! and Do You Hear Katinka are the four 
‘itles on Parlo R2378. Magyari Imre and his Hungarian 
Gypsy Orchestra give a delightful interpretation of them ; their 
playing is alert and in every way appropriate. The Mikado 
Selection on Regal-Zono MR2492 is comparatively dull; the 
National Symphony Orchestra are responsible, and judging 
purely by the thinness of tone and lack of colour generally, their 
title isa misnomer. This is a very anemic record. 

The two selections—For You Alone and Ready, Willing and Able— 
by Anton and his Paramount Theatre Orchestra on H.M.V. 
BD445 are not quite the equal of their best standard. Not that 
their workmanship is at fault; neither of these medleys have 
little to recommend them. As usual Al Bollington assists on the 
organ. Henry Croudson at the organ of the Paramount Theatre, 
Manchester, on the other hand, is a complete success in a two- 
sided selection from the film ‘‘ On the Avenue” on Regal-Zono 
MR2494. He knows the value of restraint. Harold Ramsay, 
too, is more likeable this month. On Parlo F875 he playsa 
Gershwin Medley composed of Looking for a Boy, The Life of a Rose, 
Lady be Good, Swanee, The Man I Love, and I Got Rhythm. I should 
have given him full marks for this record but for the final bursts 
of speed and noise at the end of each side. Ramsay’s other record 
fails completely, and mainly for the same reason—noise. Rodeo 
March (a Ramsay composition) and St. Louis Blues are the titles, 
and Parlo F869 is the number. 

Students of the accordion may find it beneficial to study the 
methods of the Destifano Brothers on Col. FB1728. Here they 
play a Viennese Waltz Medley, and a medley, Accordion Tangos. 
Others may find the subtle piano tone of Vivian Ellis much more 
to their liking ; I did. On H.M.V. BD437 he plays a selection 
from On the Avenue in a very attractive manner. There is no 
pounding the keys here, just gentle and effective persuasion. 

The cinema organ record that has intrigued me more than any 
other this month is that by Donald Thorne. On Decca F6443 
he presents something which though not new is out of the common 
rut. It is a medley of tunes entitled ’ Neath Sunny Skies, a musical 
picture which is nicely painted. 

Now back to films for three selections from “‘ On the Avenue ” 
and one each from “‘ The Hit Parade ” and ‘“* Wake Up and Live.” 
The ‘“ Avenue”? records are by Carroll Gibbons and his 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Col. FB1741) by Joe Loss and his 
Band (Regal-Zono MR2509), and by Geraldo and his Orches- 
tra on Decca K864. This one scores the most points, partly 
because being a 12-in. disc there is more scope allowed for 
presentation and partly because of the added interest and colour 
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created by a chorus, Cyril Grantham as soloist, and by The 
Radio Three. Of the other two I personally favour the Gibbons’s 
disc and although the arrangements are somewhat different, the 
ingredients are similar. The disparity between the two is not great 
so hear them both—that is if you do not care to pay the 4s. for 
the Decca. Note also that both the Columbia and the Regal- 
Zono discs will cost 6d. more in future. The increase in price is 
common to all makes and many series of records. Full details 
are given in “ Turn Table Talk.” 

The other two film selections mentioned occupy a side each of 
Col. FB1736 and this time Carroll Gibbons and his Boy 
Friends are responsible. This disc has not the ensemble tone of 
the Orpheans record, but I like it no worse for that ; it has a 
suavity which the other lacks. 

Finally, here are the collectors’ records. Len Green proceeds 
with his Melodies of the Month series on Rex 9088 ; Charlie Kunz 
adds another well-groomed Piano Medley to his chain: D6 is on 
Decca F6455 ; on Rex gog8 there is No. 12 of the Six Hits of the 
Day medleys by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band; and 
Reginald Dixon presents No. 15 of Dixon Hits on Rex gogg.- 
Hear his amusing method of playing The Merry-Go-Round Broke 
Down on this disc. 


Vocalists 


Two numbers from the film ‘“‘ On the Avenue” are Hilde- 
garde’s vocal offerings on Col. FB1726. I’ve Got My Love to Keep 
Me Warm, though delightfully sung, seems not so well suited to 
the Hildegarde style as the reverse, This Year’s Kisses. This is 
sung flawlessly. Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends are 
the accompanists. Just as competent in her own particular way 
is Ruth Etting, who sings Jt’s Swell of You and There’s a Lull in 
My Life on Bruns. 02446. It’s Swell of You is one of her most 
successful recordings of recent date. 

Of the male songsters no less than three of them have chosen to 
record Broken-Hearted Clown, and two of the records—those by 
Jimmy Messini (Parlo F874) and Chick Henderson (Regal- 
Zono MR2516) contain The Greatest Mistake of My Life on the 
reverse. The Street Singer (Decca F6432) is the other vocalist ; 
his ‘‘ clown ”’ is a really “‘ bathetical ” fellow, and if you like the 
song (I definitely do not), then hear the other two ;_ the odds are 
that you will decide in favour of the Regal-Zono. The Decca 
coupling is September in the Rain, in which Tracy returns to normal, 
and to advantage. 

Both Turner Layton (Col. FB1740) and Leslie Hutchinson 
(Parlo. F866) have recorded The Greatest Mistake of My Life. The 
respective backings are A Sailboat in the Moonlight and In an 
Old Cathedral Town. They are both competent and may 
interest you ; my choice of records from these two troubadours, 
however, are Col. FB1739 on which Layton sings There’s a Lull 
in My Life and Never in a Million Years, and Parlo, F873 where 
‘** Hutch ” sings a selection of songs from On the Avenue. Hear this 
particularly., 

It Looks Like Rain in Cherry Blossom Lane and The You and Me 
that Used to Be are quite ordinary numbers sung in appropriate 
style on Parlo. F862 by Sam Costa, who is at least as convincing 
as Jack Daly singing The Mountains O’ Mourne and The Rose of 
Tralee (Regal-Zono MR2493) despite their very different styles 
and material. 
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The Mills Brothers take charge of Darling Nelly Gray on Bruns. 
02445; in both this song and Carry Me Back to Virginny on the 
reverse they have the assistance of Louis Armstrong. A strong 
team, this ; hear it. If you like the popeye type of vocal hear also 
America’s “ Radio ” Popeye (Floyd Buckley) in a selection of 
songs entitled Popeye. This is No. 2 of the series, and as before 
Olive Oyl and Orchestra are the accompanists. 

Since writing the above, another batch of records has arrived. 
They are from the Rex, Decca and Brunswick lists. Thank you 
Tonbridge, Brixton and Malden for heeding my appeal last 
month for earlier delivery. ; 

The first is a record by Grace Moore, who sings two songs 
from her film “ For You Alone ”’—The Whistling Boy and Our 
Song. Yes, she sings them, and how ? But really they are poor 
material for such a voice. Still, many will appreciate Bruns. 02400 
to the full. 

The Gracie Fields film ‘‘ The Show Goes On ”’ is still running 
at the Hippodrome (or it was when these notes were being written), 
and Miss Fields has recorded the principal songs. All are on Rex 
records. On 9097 she sings My Love for You and In a Little 
Lancashire Town; on go96 there is We're all Good Pals Together 
and The Song in Your Heart ; and on go9g5 are her best offerings— 
the amusing J Never Cried so Much in all My Life and Smile when 
you say Goodbye. 

I prefer the Hildegarde record of This Year’s Kisses to that by 
Alice Faye ; her style and robust voice are more appropriate in 
Slumming on Park Avenue on the reverse of Bruns. 02454. Curiously 
enough Brian Lawrence has chosen to record the same two songs 
as Hildegarde on Rex 9094. This Year’s Kisses and I’ve got my Love 
to keep me Warm, and so both sexes are well catered for. He sings 
them well. 

I was rather disappointed in Bing Crosby’s choice of songs 
this month. Too Marvellous for Words and Sentimental and Melan- 
choly (Bruns. 02452) are a shade better than What is Love and 
Never ina Million Years on Bruns. 02453. Mark you, only the songs 
are indifferent ; his voice and method of singing them are still 
the tops with me. Yes, and to the exclusion of Dick Powell, who 
is more convincing than many. He sings four songs from ‘‘ On the 
Avenue.” They are I’ve Got my Love to Keep me Warm and This 
Year’s Kisses (hear Brian Lawrence sing these) on Decca F6453 
and You're Laughing at Me and The Girl on the Police Gazette on 
Decca F6454. 

The latest record by The Street Singer to reach me is Decca 
F6452, whereon he sings When the Harvest Moon is Shining and 
The Greatest Mistake in My Life. This time he does not make the 
mistake of introducing the sob stuff which permeated Broken- 
Hearted Clown—a title which Ralph Silvester has recorded on 
Rex g102. The backing is a clean, not too forceful September in 
the Rain. 

The Mills Brothers crop up again, this time in Organ Grinder 
Swing and Let Me Dream. In these they have no outside assistance, 
and I for one like them all the better for that. The number is 
Bruns. 02460. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 

Sandy Powell turns sleuth this month ; he and his company 
present Sandy the Detective on Rex gog1. Same old fathead, and 
he doesn’t get his man. Despite the efforts of Sally Lunn, who 
sings Lancashire Will Be There and Pleasure Cruise on Regal-Zono 
MR2499, and those of George Formby singing Easy Going Chap 
and Somebody's Wedding Day on Regal-Zono MR2506, the humour 
is pretty dull until Vie Oliver comes along with two sides of 
humour of a more subtle and perhaps a little more pointed nature 
on Col. FB1745. The titles are Vic Oliver Goes Naughty and 


Butting In, in which his opponent is Gloria Day. Honours even ; 
which comment just about sums up the wisecracks of Murga- 
troyd and Winterbottom, who speed their way through Jf You 
Pretend You’re Blue and Scientifically, of Course! on Parlo F865. 
There are only two hill-billy records : both are interesting. On 
Regal-Zono MR 2496 Carson Robison and his Pioneers 
sing Pals of the Red School and Home on the Range, and even more to 
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my liking is Littl Black Bronc on Regal-Zono MR2497. The 
coupling, Looking Down on the Moon, does not ring so true. 


Light Music, Accordions, Etc. 


There is a spate of waltzes this month, and, as may be antici- 
pated, many bear the mark of Johann Strauss. On Parlo. F863 
his namesake Johann Strauss and his Viennese Orchestra 
play Tales from the Vienna Woods; on H.M.V. 8611 that efficient 
combination Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra play 
Voices of Spring and Baynes’ Destiny ; on Parlo. R2375 Edith 
Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra play Marien and Flaiter- 
geister (Fickle Fancy) ; Eugene’s Viennese Orchestra follow 
with Waldteufel’s Dolores and Over the Waves on Col. FB1729; 
and on Parlo. R2376 the Orchestra Mascotte play Dance of the 
Fairies and Lovely to Kiss. From this bunch of lilting tunes I suggest 
that the Von Geczy, Lorand and the Eugene records be heard, 
If you prefer a definite choice, get the Lorand disc : the playing is 
excellent and the tunes are more fresh. 

Montmartre and Down the Mall are two marches which the 
Debroy Somers Band find very much to their liking. The former 
is from ‘‘ Paris Suite ” and the latter includes the tune used as a 
signature in the variety programmes of the B.B.C. Full marks for 
Col. FB1735. Serenade in Blue played by the Rhythm Symphoay 
Orchestra conducted by Otto Dobrindt is another of those 
colourful compositions somewhat after the style of Gershwin. The 
composer is Eric Plessaw, and although the orchestra give a 
clean and virile interpretation of the piece, it has little of the 
Gershwin quality (Parlo. R2374). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye desert Tin Pan Alley in favour 
of something they can really get their teeth into, to wit, Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Played as a duet simplifies the executive 
skill which the piece demands of a soloist, and consequently these 
boys make quite a respectable showing. There are cuts, but these 
are judiciously made. (Parlo. F861.) 

Now two records by accordion bands. The first is Rex 9087 on 
which are recorded Broken-Hearted Clown and When My Dream 
Boat Comes Home. Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play them 
neatly, though not more so than The Greatest Mistake of My Life 
and Jn an Old Cathedral Town which the London Piano Accordion 
Band play on Regal-Zono MR2495. The accordion record which 
titilates my fancy most is Regal-Zono MR2508. It contains that 
nimble solo by Carlo, namely, Dizzy Fingers. Admittedly it is 
little more than a finger exercise, but Carlo is equal to it. The 
reverse is a misfit as an accordion solo—Solitude. 

Another record which takes my fancy is Col. FB1737. Here 
Carl Freed’s Harmonica Swing Ensemble take a Harmonica 
Ride, and couple this with McCoy Blues. They have not quite 
acquired the Adler touch but they know plenty about harmonicas 
and swing. 

Variety is the spice of life, so it is said, and to ring the changes 
once again here are two tit-bits daintily played by the Napoli 
Mandoline Orchestra. They are Jn a Toy Shop and the old old 
favourite which many may be glad to hear again—ZJn the Shadows 
(Parlo. F872). On Col. FB1738 our old friend Eddie Peabody 
dares to tackle Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. Personally I regard 
this as unsuitable for a banjo solo, but I am entirely in agreement 
with the decision to cut it to fill one side only. On the reverse of 
this disc Peabody is accompanied by a piano in Yradier’s La 
Paloma. This is better in every way and gives the soloist a chance 
to show his versatility on the Banjoline. Mando-Cello, Mandoline 
and Banjo. Another soloist, Harry Karr, plays two pieces, Valse 
Lente (from the Coppelia Ballet) and Estilian Caprice on an alto 
saxophone. As you may guess one is a study in tone and the other 
is a vehicle to demonstrate dexterity. Both are successful. (Parlo. 
F870.) 

Patricia Rossborough blossoms out on a 12 in. record with 
rhythmic arrangements of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat and Braga’s 
well-known Serenata. The arrangements are by Miss Rossborough 
and G. Walters who conducts the accompanying orchestra. 
Both arrangements follow the more or less conventional formula ; 
after an opening figure by the pianist the theme is given by the 
orchestra and thereafter it is a case of follow it if you can in its 
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many and varied ornamental forms. Summed up, both pieces 
are merely vehicles to display the versatility of the soloist—and 
she is quite capable of taking care of showing all that. -As light 
entertainment for the not-too-critical, Parlophone E11390 is sure 
of a good reception. 

Now here is the last of the changes. Three records all featuring 
Ha aiian Guitars. Hear them in this order: (a2) Andy Iona and 
his islanders playing two novelties, China Seas and An Island 
Medley (Col. FB1730),. (6) Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian 
Serenaders strumming Blue Hawaii and Sweet Leilani (Rex 9090), 
(c) a selection from the film ‘‘ Waikiki Wedding ” played by the 
Coral Islanders on Regal-Zono MR2507. 


Dance Bands. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca) are in tip-top form 
ag:in. The disc which reveals this most surely is F6446, which 
contains Swing Patrol and Twilight in Turkey. The latter is really 
ou standing both in arrangement and ininterpretation. Moreover, 
it is of a type that is interesting to mere dance band students as 
wcll as those interested in swing. With one exception their other 
dics, though not in the same class, show what can be done with 
tu:es of the popular kind. There’s a Lull in My Life is the only one 
which has any pretence to originality ; this is coupled with Never 
ina Million Years on F6430. Smile When you Say Goodbye and The 
Greatest Mistake of My Life are on F6431 ; In an Old Cathedral Town 
avd Blue Hawaii are on F6449 ; then follows This Year's Kisses 
and I’ve Got my Love to Keep me Warm on F6447 ; Cherry Blossom 
Lone and Too Marvellous for Words on 


Recurring Combinations 
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taken in similar vein, though the tune is inferior to either of 
the previous titles. The Whistling Boy (a waltz) on the back of 
BD5247 is a pretty tune which is likely to become very popular. 
It is well played here. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex). Undoubtedly the best 
number by this combination is that natty little tune Ten Pretty 
Girls. Straight as usual but no worse for that ; a cinema organ is 
judiciously and effectively introduced. The coupling is the popular 
Sailboat in the Moonlight (9103). Their other record (9104) contains 
In an Old Cathedral Town, where the lads indulge in a spot of choral 
work to Sam Costa’s solo, and The Greatest Mistake of My Life. 


Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono) really ought to teach that drummer something new in the 
way of effects. The arrangements of all their records must be 
written by someone with a single-track mind: they are almost 
identical from one record to another, month by month. On 
MR2502 they play Just a Quiet Evening and Too Marvellous for 
Words ; and MR2501 contains You're Laughing at Me and The 
Girl on the Police Gazette. 


Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Columbia) 
rather spoil This Year’s Kisses by indifferent time and rhythm in 
the first few bars. There is a perceptible change in tempo and 
clarity later on. I’ve Got my Love to Keep me Warm on the back of 
FB1743 does not suffer from the same fault. It is not often this 
combination make a slip, and they take good care that tempo, 

rhythm and arrangements are well up 





F448 ; Home Town and Sing a Song @ 
of London are on F6456 ; and lastly, the 
exception mentioned earlier F6457. 
This contains a good simple tune, Ten 
Pretty Girls and a hybrid The Organ, the 
Monkey, and Me. This is reminiscent of 
Organ Grinder Swing and The Peanut 
Vendor. Couple this record with F6446 
and there you have the Ambrose records 
of the month. 


Brian Lawrence and his Lands- 
downe Orchestra (Rex) also play Never 
in a Million Years, and couple it with 
Tomorrow is Another Day on 9085. Both 
are fairly straight and will therefore 
appeal to many people, but I’ll wager 
that their versions of Toodle-oo and 
Throwing Peanuts to the Moon on 9086 are 
even more to public taste. The Peanuts 
are nicely salted. Lawrence is the 
vocalist on each side. 


Eddie Carroll and the Casani Club 
Orchestra (Parlophone) continue in 
their own sweet way with Sweet is the 
Word for You and Blue Hawaii on F858, 
and You’re Looking for Romance and In 


Jean T 


Blicoti 
FBr749. 


FB1748. 
Josephine 


and a broad ensemble tone are common 
features of these records. The “ Ro- 
mance ”’ is spoiled by a fluffy lead into 
the vocal. Despite this, F859 is the 
more satisfactory record if only for the F856. 
title on the reverse. 


Eddie Duchin and this Orchestra 
(H.M.V.) are pretty emphatic about 
The Camera Doesn’t Lie (BD5243) ; this 
has good lively rhythm. The reverse 
is more subdued but equally well 
arranged—When Two Love Each Other. 
The You and Me that Used to Beis 


F855. 


phone). 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


mier’s 
Orchestra (Columbia). 
and Que Voila 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom 
Melody (Columbia). 
Mistake of my Life (Waltz) and When 
two love each other 


Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra 
Toodle-oo (Quick-Step) and September 
in the Rain (Fox-Trot), F6441. 

Henry Jacques and his Correct Harry Roy 
Tempo Dance Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
You're Here, You're There, You’re Every- 
where (Quick-Step) 
Vienna (Fox-Trot), 
isn’t it You (Quick-Step) and If you 
only knew (Waltz), B5249. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra 
Smile when you say good-bye (Quick- 
Step) and The Greatest Mistake of my 
Cherry Blossom Lane on F859. Melody Life (Waltz), F854. 
Cathedral Town (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
I saw a ship a-sailing (Swing-Step), 
El Payaso Del Corazon Partido 
(Tango) and Le Tue Carezze (Tango), 


Robert Renard Dance Orches- 
tra (Parlophone). El Monito (Tango) , 
and Poema (Tango), F871. yer 

Gerry Moore, piano solo (Parlo- 
Don’t you care what anyone 
says (Quick-Step) and When iwo love 
each other (Slow Fox-Trot), F857. 


@ to their usual standard in Too Marvellous 
Sor Words and It Looks Like Rain in Cherry 
Blossom Lane on FB1742. The latter is 
their star turn this month. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) 
also play Cherry Blossom Lane and This 
Year’s Kisses on MR2510 and MR2511 
respectively. The former title is almost 
as effective as the Gibbons version ; the 
vocalist just loses the verdict for Loss. 
This Year's Kisses is taken in compar- 
atively quick tempo and is improved 
thereby. The respective couplings are 
The Greatest Mistake of My Life and I’ve 
Got my Love to Keep me Warm. 


and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone) enter the fray with I’ve Got 
my Love to Keep me Warm and This Year’s 
Kisses on F850, but they just overstep 
the mark as regards tempo. A slower 
pace would have improved matters ; 
otherwise these versions are satisfactory 
but not outstanding. Their most suc- 
cessful tunes are You're Laughing at Me 
and Slumming on Park Avenue, which is 
more fitting to the Roy style than any 
of the others (F851). 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
(Parlophone) play an amusing tune 
entitled “‘ Bill” Tell which is nothing 
more than a swing paraphase on 
William Tell. The backing is a Gonella 
favourite—Georgia on My Mind. This 
very tastefully played; Gonella 
naturally sings the vocal (F853). He 
’aint got Rhythm and All God’s Chillun 
got Rhythm are somewhat contradictory 
titles, but don’t let that worry you, for 
rhythm is the essence of both sides of 
@ F852. A record to make a note of. 


Ballroom 
La Conga 
(Congas), 


The Greatest 


(Quick-Step), 


(Decca). 


and Sunset in 
BD5235. Why 


(Parlophone). 


In an old 
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Dance Bands. Singles 

Ted Fio Rito and his Orchestra weave a rather too ornate 
pattern in Tomorrow is Another Day, and on the reverse sail into 
Blue Venetian Waters playing a waltz. Later they change their 
minds and turn it into a fox-trot—which is as it should be, that 
is, according to the label on Decca F6442. Only those who wish 
to dance will object to this. No one, however, will have cause for 
complaint about You’re Laughing at Me and Slumming on Park 
Avenue on Decca F6451. They are played by Lew Stone and his 
Band. The vocal in Park Avenue is the weakest feature. 

Russ Morgan and his Music (the label gives the title Music 
in the Russ Morgan Manner) have great fun with The Merry-Go- 
Round Broke Down, on Vocalion 561. This is on a par with the Joe 
Loss record of last month. The reverse is a particularly sweet 
arrangement of Blue Hawaii. Isham Jones and his Orchestra 
play Now You’re Talking My Language, and couple it with an 
appropriate title Jt Must be Love on Voc. 554. Just commercial 
arrangements, clean and snappy, but not nearly so colourful as 
Le Touquet played by Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orches- 
tra on Decca F6450. This is the most likeable performance I have 
heard of this paso-doble. The coupling is Our Song, a waltz, 
which includes a vocal by Monte Rey. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra are not more than mildly 
interesting in Too Marvellous for Words ; both this and Sentimental 
and Melancholy are played in uniform tempo and are good dancing 
tunes (Bruns. 02455). Jimmy Livingstone and his Orchestra 
impart a nice round tone to both their numbers on Regal-Zono 
MRa2515. They are Did Anyone Ever Tell You? and When Love is 
Young. The arrangements are not very interesting. Two more for 
dancers. 

Now four tangos ; two from the Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro (Parlo. OT154), and two by Heinz Huppertz and his 
Orchestra on Parlo. R2377. This month the honours are even. 
The Huppertz boys play Fireflowers, a tune which will be enjoyed 
by listeners as well as dancers, and Moonlight on the Rio Grande, 
which has more body and stronger rhythm. This is as satisfying 
in this respect as either of two tunes played by the Canaro com- 
bination—WVovia and Desconfiale. ‘The vocals have the really 
authentic flavour. 


Now, for a change, pace and exuberance from Joe Daniels 
and his Hot Shots in that old favourite beloved of swing 
merchants—Nobody’s Sweetheart. ‘This is coupled with a really 
delicate rendering of Moon Glow. Here they use the soft pedal 
with a vengeance and with excellent effect (Parlo. F860). 
And believe it or not, comparative quiet continues throughout 
both sides of the next record despite the fact that Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm are the lads responsible for San Anton and 
You’re Laughing at Me. In San Anton “ Fats”? stays mum and 
concentrates on the piano, but he simply cannot contain himself 
in the other title—he certainly had me laughing at him. For the 
fans San Anton is the number, without a doubt (H.M.V. BD5215). 
Mantovani and his Orchestra supply a version of You’re 
Laughing at Me which is in absolute contrast. From the ‘“ Gor 
Blimey to the Sublime ”’ as it were, and it all depends on personal 
taste as to how you place them. The backing to this record 


(Col. FB1744) is No More You. 


Smile When you Say Goodbye is a common title chosen by Bram 
Martin and his Band (Regal-Zono MR2512) and by Ronnie 
Munro and his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5248. The principal 
differences between the two are in the arrangements and the 
vocals. The Munro version is less straight, and Al Bowlly is the 
singer. The couplings are You’re Looking for Romance and Home 
Town respectively. 





Jack Harris and his Orchestra cannot do very much of note 
with Jn an Old Cathedral Town ; I do not wonder at that—it is 
poor stuff. The reverse—In Cherry Blossom Lane—is a different 
proposition entirely, and this as neat as most others I’ve heard 
(H.M.V. BD5246). Tempo King and his Kings of Tempo 


issue a challenge to Nat Gonella with He ’aint got Rhythm. They 
nearly succeed in beating him to it, but not quite. On this side 
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of Regal-Zono MR2503 the ideas are inclined to be coarse, 
Slumming on Park Avenue is the other title which also received a 
swing interpretation, and a neater one, too. 

Tune, tempo and the arrangement of Spooky Takes a Holiday 
by Scott Wood and his Six Swingers on Col. FB1731 are much 
more to my taste. Somebody has taken note of Lionel Hampton’s 
effective vibraphone playing, too. Nevertheless, it is a good side 
and is streets ahead of the reverse, Whoa! Babe! This leaves me 
cold, just as Have You Anything On To-night, Matilda Darling ? left 
the B.B.C. cold. Or did they get all het up about it ? They banned 
it, anyway. There is nothing that anyone could take exception to 
in this version by Billy Cotton and his Band. In its class it is 
a good lively number, and both this and Le Touquet on the reverse 
of Rex 9084 fit this band’s style like the paper on the wall. 

Abe Lyeman and his Californians make a belated appear- 
ance with two numbers from the film ‘“ Shall We Dance ?”, 
namely I’ve Got Beginner’s Luck and Shall We Dance ? (Rex 9089). 
I, for one, should not have missed them ; they are not distin- 
guished in any way. I wouldn’t say the same of Sweet Georgia 
Brown and Way Down Yonder in New Orleans notwithstanding the 
dud vocalist. New Orleans is easily the most expressive side. 
Hear The Swingtimers on Regal-Zono MR2514. 

The last two discs are both Vocalions—Emery Deutsch and 
his Orchestra play /t’s Swell of You and Never in a Million Years 
on 559 and Hal Kemp and his Orchestra send A Message to 
the Man in the Moon, and couple it with the remark Jt’s Swell of You. 
These are on Vocalion 560, and that is all I need add. 


Late Arrivals 


Roy Fox and his Orchestra seem to have put in plenty of 
time at the Abbey Road studios recently. Altogether they have 
seven titles to their name. So far I have received: This Year’s 
Kisses, I’ve Got my Love to Keep me Warm (H.M.V. BD5233) ; Our 
Song, Tomorrow is Another Day (BD5238) ; and Too Marvellous for 
Words on BD5245. The other side of this disc is Slumming on Park 
Avenue by Ray Noble and his Orchestra—a real snappy 
recording which reveals Noble and his boys in an inspired mood. 
Of the Fox discs I commend BD5233 with a special word for the 
vocals of Denny Dennis ; but if the other titles are more in 
favour then hear these versions. They are very nearly as satis- 
factory. 

One record that is assured of a good reception is Col. FB1746: 
it is the first that George Elrick has made since parting company 
with Henry Hall. It is entitled George Elrick Successes and intro- 
duces: The Music Goes Round, Boo-Hoo, I’m Nuts on Screwy Music, 
Why Did She Fall for the Leader of the Band ?, With a Feather in Her 
Tyrolean Hat and The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down. The title of 
Elrick’s new combination is George Elrick and his Goofy 
Swing. Max Miller’s new record—at least one side of it, La- 
de-da—will be appreciated by broad-minded people, though one 
need not be so very quick-witted to understand what it is all 
about. On the reverse of H.M.V. BD439 Miller sings The Wind- 
mill ; a good tune with a respectable lyric. 

It is the first time that a record by Vera Guilaroff has come 
my way. She is a piano soloist, and on H.M.V. BD446 she plays 
a selection entitled Film Hits which includes songs from ‘‘ On the 
Avenue,” “ Melody for Two,” “Shall we Dance ?”, and 
‘* Maytime.” Her style is very much akin to that of Patricia 
Rossborough, but her touch is not quite so light. In this selection 
she shows a nice sense of rhythm, too. Many will buy the disc 
because of the variety of films it embraces. 

The Elisabeth Welch record of Harlem in My Heart does not 
bear comparison with some of her radio performances, partic- 
ularly those in the “ Soft Lights and Sweet Music” series. Her 
voice is harder and colder. The reverse, One Kiss, shows some 
improvement, but the song seems quite out of keeping with the 
usual Welch style. (H.M.V. B8608). Lastly here is Dan 
Donovan who makes his solo recording début for H.M.V. On 
BD438 he sings Little Old Lady of Poverty Street and The Greatest 
Mistake of My Life. BOHEMIAN. 
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details of the new prices of all 
records which take effect from 
to-day (September 1). 

\ hile it would be absurd to suggest that 
the increases are likely to cause national 
rejvicings, most gramophiles will realize that 
the high cost of raw materials and labour, 
coupled with the competition of radio, are 
justifications for them, and will accept them 
sympathetically. 

On the other hand it is well known that 
some recording companies balance sheets 
have not been made to look any better by 
the panic releases, for the sake of having 
something to show on the supplements, of 
old and/or inferior recordings which those 
concerned might well have known would 
prove uneconomical. 

Jt is therefore not unfair to ask that if the 
cormpanies expect us to help them by paying 
more they should in return put their own 
houses in order so that charges will not have 
to be increased even further. 

Having to face a greater outlay, even 
those who are not forced to buy fewer 
records will expect a higher standard. 

The solution lies in the release only of 
records of such merit that they are certain 
to prove profitable to both buyer and seller. 


( N another page will be found 


BRUNSWICK 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N. 
***** All over nothing at all (Tinturnin, 
Lawrence) (v) (62213) 
***** Somewhere deep in the heart of the South 
(Tinturin, Lawrence) (v) (62216) 
(Brunswick 02451—3s.). 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Louis 
Jordan (alto) ; Theo McRae (ten) ; Taft 
Jordan (tmp) ; Sandy Williams (irmb) ; 
Tom Fulford (/) ; Bobby Johnson (g) ; 
Beverly Peer (6) ; Chick Webb (ds and 
director). 

If you want to hear a lovely band playing 
with a rich warmth and an irresistible 
relaxed swing by way of accompaniment to 
some of the most perfect singing that has 
ever been recorded in the name of Swing, 
here’s your chance. 

Ella has it all—diction, voice, style, 
thythm, personality, charm, and anything 
else you can think of that means anything. 

Various of the boys take solos. There are 
spots of swell clarinet (in Somewhere deep) and 
Sandy Williams’s trombone is not unaccept- 





YUM 


able ; but the star of the instrumentalists is 
Taft Jordan. For tone, sympathy of inter- 
pretation and the ability to construct a lucid 
flowing chorus of delightful phrases built 
with an economy of notes, he is the nearest 
approach to Bix I have heard since the 
maestro departed to a happier world. 

P.S.—The band is, of course, a contingent 
from Chick Webb’s outfit. 


* * * 


Mills Brothers with Louis Armstrong 


(Am.N.) 
****Carry me back to Virginny (62116) 
**** Darling Nelly Gray (Hanby) (62117) 
(Brunswick 02445—33.). 
Although tie-ups between star artists are 
often difficult on account of contract, 
financial and personal vanity considerations, 
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when they can be brought about they 
usually turn out good sellers. 

For one thing there is the purely mercenary 
appeal of two sets of already established top- 
liners at the price of one. Secondly, there is 
the more commendable interest of hearing 
what they will do together and how well they 
will be able to fit in with, and yet make good 
foils to each other. 

In this particular case the fusion has come 
off.a hundred per cent. With both Louis and 
the Mills’s at the top of their form they 
blend well and yet provide a good contrast, 
none the less obvious from their juxta- 
position ; and if Louis, who plays a little 
trumpet but mostly sings, runs off with the 
show,.it. should not be assumed that the 
four boys and their guitar are wasted in the 
combination. 


Willie Smith (The Lion) and his Cubs 
(N.) 
****T can see you all over the place (Williams, 
Waller) (61937) 
**** Swampland (The) (Williams, Smith, 
West) (61934) 
(Brunswick 02458—3s.). 

Smith (/) with Bob Carroll (éen) ; 
“ Buster” Bailey (c/); Dave Nelson 
(tmp); Jimmy McLove (g) ; Ailsworth 
Reynolds (+) ; Eric Henry (ds). 

The Lion has sorted it out and cleaned it 
up. There is less jazz for the sake of it and 
more real music, and the result is quite 
delightful. 

The personnel discloses quite a few 
unfamiliar names, but they are boys of rare 
ability. Nelson and Carroll both know the 
value of simplicity and lucidity, and the 
rhythm team knows how to produce a 
delicious relaxed swing. Add to that 
Bailey’s clarinet, choruses by the Lion that 
have form as well as style and ingenuity, 
and two simple attractive melodies, and you 
have the reason why these records have gone 
well with me. 


* * * 


Edgar Hayes and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
****Caravan (Tizol) (62217) 
*** Edgar steps out (Goodwin) (62218) 
(Brunswick 02448—3s.). 

Hayes (») with Crawford Wethington 
Roger Boyd, Rudy Powell (altos) ; Joe 
Garland (ten) ; L. Davis, Bernard Flood, 
Henry Goodwin (imps) ; Clyde Barnhart, 
Joe Britton, R. H. Horton (érmb) ; 
Andrew Jackson (zg) ; Elmer James (5) ; 
Kenneth Clarke (ds). 

Edgar Hayes will be remembered as the 
featured pianist of Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band 
during the early days of its existence when 
Baron Lee and subsequently Lucky Millinder 
used to stand in front and wave a stick. 
Apparently preferring to wave than be 
waved at, Edgar formed his own band, and 
I have to thank him, or rather one of his 
trumpet players, for giving me what in name, 
at any rate, will be an appropriate signature 
tune if ever there is a next time for me to go 
on the air. 

Nevertheless, of the two sides I prefer 
Caravan. 

Composed by Ellington’s famous trom- 
bonist, Juan Tizol (not, as is so often stated, 
by Ellington), the best record I have heard 
of it is by Ellington’s band, but it is an 
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American “ Master ’’ and not available over 
here, and in its absence this performance by 
Hayes may prove to be the best recording 
we shall get. 

Hayes has built an efficient band that has 
guts and personality. Its brass, which can 
growl with the best, has the iron lips which 
make so many coloured brass teams sound 
so clear and biting ; the saxophones have 
character, even if the tone is a little muddy 
downstairs; the rhythm is clean and 
incisive ; and if Caravan occasionally savours 
sixty per cent. of the concert platform and 
only forty per cent. of the dance floor it is 
probably due mainly to the rather florid 
scoring. 

. * 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Church St. sobbin’ Blues (Lada, Cawley, 
Nunez, Williams) (62412) 
*** Fune Night (Baer, Friend) (v by Baby 
White) (62412) 
(Brunswick 02447—3s.). 

June Night will probably go best with 
those who liked this tune when it was a 
popular success some years ago. It is 
presented on semi-commercial lines with 
plenty of colour and variety to attract the 
crowd. The first chorus opens with some 
nice toned brass ensemble, but is unfortu- 
nately soon spoilt by a tenor sax which 
hasn’t gone well with me; Baby White 
sounds better than she did in Sunday (Bruns. 
02397) if only because the recording doesn’t 
allow her to swamp everything ; and there 
is a unison vocal passage by some of the lads 
of the village. 

My preference, however, goes to the coup- 
ling, which sounds less synthetic and gives 
better opportunities to enable one to realize 
that Mr. Hopkins has a band that is by no 
means too bad. 


* * * 


Stuff Smith and His Onyx Club Boys 
(Am.N.) 
*** Twilight in Turkey (R. Scott) (62172) 
*** Where is the Sun? (‘‘ Cotton Club 
Parade’) (Redmond, David) (v) 
(62173) 
(Brunswick 02450—3s.). 

Smith (v/n and vocalist) with “ Buster ” 
Bailey (ci) ; Jonah Jones (tmp) ; Clyde 
Hart (~); Robert Bennett (zg); Mack 
Walker (+) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (ds). 

As though Raymond Scott’s Twilight in 
Turkey were not hot enough in itself, ‘* Stuff ”’ 
Smith has decided to have his own little 
joke and present us with his own craftily 
crazy boiling of it. 

As a matter of fact the very definite char- 
acter of this fantastic composition is so 
wrapped up in Scott’s own arrangement 
that many will probably wonder how it 
could be possible to swing around on it and 
yet retain that character. Nevertheless, 
** Stuff ” Smith has managed it. There is a 
great deal more “ tune ” in the number than 
many who think that melody can only be 
spelled Harbour Lights may imagine, and if 
Mr. Smith has not treated it with undue 
respect, he does more than suggest it prac- 
tically all the way through. Moreover, he 
has not only captured the atmosphere, he 
has made it even more pungent. The result 
may be more like twilight in Tokio than 
Turkey, but after all both start with a T, 
and anyhow, I never could tell the difference 
between the smells of chop suey and camels. 
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After starlight in the Sahara it is not 
surprising that Mr. Smith finds it difficult 
to see the sun. Its light is sentimental and 
subdued—by comparison ! 

* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***7’]] see you in my dreams (Jones, Kahn) 
(v by Dan Grissom) (61533) 
*** Merry-go-round broke down (The) 
(Friend, Franklin) (v by Sy. Oliver) 
(62260) 
(Brunswick 02449—3s.). 

61533—For personnel see THE Gramo- 
PHONE for June 1937, p- 27. 

62260—Lunceford (sax) with Willie 
Smith (alto and ci soloist) ; Ed. Brown, 
Earl Caruthers, Dan Grissom (altos) ; 
Joe Thomas (ten) ; Ed. Tompkins, Sy. 
Oliver, Paul Webster (imps); Elmer 
Crumbly, Russell Boles (irmbs) ; Ed. 
Durham (trmb and swing guitar soloist) ; 
Edwin Wilcox (») ; Al Norris (zg) ; Moses 
Allen (5) ; James Crawford (ds). 

Considering how screwy some of Lunce- 
ford’s arrangements of far less provocative 
tunes have been, I was rather surprised to 
find that he is (for him) comparatively 
restrained on the hurdy-gurdy. However, the 
go-round is probably merry encugh for most 
people, and while the performance is likely 
to sell better to “ commercial” tastes the 
band is nevertheless none the worse for the 
fact that it doesn’t sound so tight (no 
alcoholic reference intended) as usual. 

Against this, both brass and saxes tend to 
tighten up at times in Dreams ; even so it’s 
the better side in spite of a vocal which has 
to be waded through. The first choruses show 
playing that has force and colour and is yet 
more relaxed, and all round the arrange- 
ment is interesting even if it is a bit showy. 
A nice tenor pops up more than. once in the 
last chorus. 

By the way, something seems to have gone 
wrong with the master of Merry-go-round. 
It fizzles like a pan of frying sausages. 
Thought I ought to warn you. 


COLUMBIA 


Sonny Greer and His Memphis Men 
(Am.N.) 
**Beogars blues (Bigard, Hodges) (W 
148641) (1929) . 
**Saturday night function (Ellington, 
Bigard) (W148642) (1929) 
(Columbia DB5033—33.). 
148641—J. Hodges, B. Bigard (reeds) ; 
* Cootie” Williams, A. Whetsel, F. 
Jenkins (imps); J. Nanton, J. Tizol 
(irmbs) ; Ellington (p); P. Guy (bjo) ; 
W. Braud ()) ; Greer (ds). 
148642—Hodges (alto); Bigard (cl. 
and ten.); Whetsel (tmp); Nanton 
(trmb) ; and rhythm section as above. 


If it hadn’t been for the over-recording of 
the bass these would have been almost great 
records. 

Made in the days before jazz got smart 
and coloured bands wanted to sound white 
because white were trying to sound coloured, 
both titles are genuine samples of negro 
music with all its characteristic melancholy, 
and would have offered great opportunities 
to hear these Ellington soloists playing 
sincerely from their hearts. But that 
distressing bass just drowns out everything 
else. 
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Ambrose and His Orchestra 
***Swing patrol (Erard) (TB2844) 
*#*** Twilight in Turkey (R. Scott) (TB3140) 
(Decca F6446—2s.). 


Ambrose with Danny Polo, Joe 
Jeanette, Billy Amstell, Sid Phillips 
(reeds) ; Alf. Noakes, Tom McQuater 
(tmps) ; Lew Davis, Eric Breeze, Les 
Carew (trmbs); Bert Barnes (p); A, 
Harris (g); Tiny Winters (b); Max 
(a) m in 3140, Jock Jacobson in 2844 

You know me well enough to realize that 
I haven’t given these five stars out of any 
sympathy because the band happens to be 
of my own. nationality. You may. think, 
but I know, that most British bands are 
awful when it comes to swing ; and even if 
they weren’t they have to be darned good 
to get a good word from me. You see I rather 
dislike boasting about things British, and 
before I’ll admit they are good they have 
got to be so good that there can be no 
argument about it, here, there or anywhere. 
Well, there’s no argument about Ambrose’s 
Twilight in Turkey. It’s not just a matter of 
their brilliant musicianship and the ensemble 
that has come from long association among 
the boys. Apart from a little holiday by 
Max whose neat technique is terrific, this 
record was probably played almost note for 
note from the published arrangement, or 
some English arranger’s (? Sid Phillips) 
slight variation of it—I don’t know, I haven’t 
seen the printed arrangement—but it has 
that spontaneity and individuality which 
usually come only when the boys get a 
chance to go off to town on their own. And 
the polish and precision, the interpretative 
ability of the whole thing, the subtlety and 
perfection with which every effect in this 
crazy extravaganza of tricks and stunts is 
brought off—all these features have to be 
heard to be believed. 

I thought Raymond Scott’s drummer good 
when I heard Scott’s Quintette’s original 
record, but I now have to admit that 
swings him under the table. Dextrousas he 
is, Louis Shoubel sounds almost corny after 

ax. 

The other side is good too, but it hasn’t 
the advantage of being anything like such 
an intriguing composition. 


* * * 
Coleman Hawkins (N.) with The 
Ramblers (Dutch) 


** Smiles (arr. Hawkins) (AM380) 

**** Strange fact (A) (Hawkins) (AM378) 
(Decca F6445—2s.). 

For Ramblers’ personnel see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for July 1937, p. 75. 

The strange fact about Strange fact is the 
unorthodox form of this charming com- 
position. Unusual sequences of harmonies 
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alte .. altosaxophone | m mellophone 

b +. string bass negro artist(s) 

bar .. baritone sax p ++ piano 

- «+ banjo ten =... +=‘ tenor sax 

el =... Clarinet imp .. trum 

ds .. drums trmb .. paca 

fl +. flute vuln violin 

g +. guitar xyl xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain : 

Am .. American artist(s) recorded in America 


Nore: When traceable, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 
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have resulted in such a departure from the 
conventional relationship between phrases, 
which would normally be due to the cut 
and dried division of a 32 or 16 bar refrain 
into purases of 8 bars, again subdivided into 
fours and twos, that a few hearings are likely 
to be necessary before the “ continuity ” 
becomes clear. Nor is finding one’s bearings 
mac any easier by the fact that after the 
four bar intro. the tune strolls along for 62 
bars without any apparent break, either by 
way of a full stop in the writing of the 
me!cdy or by change of tone colour. 

a matter of fact though, I doubt if any 
sense of continuity is really necessary for the 
enj-yment of this record. With his accus- 
toned artistry and technique Hawkins 
rho sodizes poetically, and the appeal of the 
wh le thing lies more in his choice of terms 
an: the sentiment they convey than in what 
mit be described as academic conformity 
to ‘ue text-book rules of syntax. 

‘lawkins is good on the other side too, 
bu the whole thing is on more orthodox 
lines and the Ramblers are called upon to 
pley a part that is rather too big for their 
ability. Their ideas about style are not good 
erough to be anything but aggravating. 

* * * 
New Dixie Demons (Am.) 
*** Everybody kiss your partner (Sanford, 
Redmond, Weldon) (v) (Cg0834) 
*** You can tell she comes from Dixie (Symes, 
Ager) (v) (Cg1098) 

(Decca F6444—2s.). 

Jimmie Lytell (c/) ; Perry Botkin (zg) ; 
Geo. Yorke, Ward Lay (bs); Ray 
McKinley (ds) ; Frank Novak (effects). 
Vocalist: Dan Hornsby. 

Anybody wanting a few minutes’ fun 
might do worse than get these quaint 
mixtures of naivety and sophistication. 

The naivety lies in the tunes and their 
superficially quasi-Hill Billy treatment. The 
sophistication lies in the playing. These boys 
may have their tongues in their cheeks, but 
they get there all the same. 


H.M.V. 


~— | aad and His Clambake Seven 

m. 

**** Milkmen’s matinee (The) (Denniker, 
Davis, Razaf) (v by Edythe Wright) 
(OA07803) 

***** Twilight in Turkey (Scott) (OA07804) 
(H.M.V. B8596—3s.). 


Dorsey (trmb) with J. “ Mintz” 
Meuensenberger (ci); Bud Freeman 
(ten) ; * Pee-Wee ” Erwin (tmp) ; Howard 
Smith (); C. Mastren (g); Gene 
Traxler (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

The twilight goes ’round and around and 
you never quite know where its coming out 
next. Tom Dorsey’s version is even more 
original than “‘ Stuff” Smith’s. That is to 
say he takes even greater liberties with the 
composition, and if the result is to give it 
yet another nationality it probably doesn’t 
matter much. 

The point is that Twilight in Turkey, 
Limelight in 42nd Street, or Gas Light in 
Haces—any of these would be an equally 
appropriate title—this is still a great record. 
There are ideas in the way Raymond Scott’s 
concoction has been twisted for the occasion, 
and extravagantly fanciful though it may be 
it still swings from its first to its last bars in 
every sense of the word. The solos are fine 
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and the rhythm section at times quite 
terrific. 

You should get the Ambrose record first 
to hear the number as it really is, and then 
this one and “Stuff”? Smith’s to see how 
far their imagination can carry the sprightly 
minded. 

The milkmen’s round is a more orthodox 
type of tune and in consequence receives a 
more orthodox treatment, but here again 
Mr. D and his satellites deliver the goods. 
Without anything like such a good number to 
inspire them the boys go to town in the 
approved style. 

x * *x 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

***% He ain’t got rhythm (Film, ‘On the 

Avenue ”’) (Berlin) (v by James 


Rushing) 

*#** This year’s kisses (Film, “On _ the 
Avenue ”’) (Berlin) (v by Margaret 
McCrae) 


(H.M.V. B8595—3s.). 

Personnel as for Bugle Call Rag (H.M.V. 
B8569). See THe GRAMOPHONE for June 
1937; P- 29- 

Its just the old tale. When Benny plays 
commercial pops they remain commercial, 
but that grand band of his with its skilful 
arrangements filters out all that is bad in 
commerciality and puts in its place all that 
is best in swing. 


* * * 
Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


**#**C ina stomp (OA07866) 
**#*%* Rhythm, rhythm (OA07865) 
(H.M.V. B8597—3s.). 
07866—Hampton (N./) with * Buster ” 
Bailey (cl) ; Jess Stacey (») ; Alan Reuss 
(g) ; Kirby (N.b) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (N. ds). 
07865—Hampton (NV. vibraphone) with 
above plus Johnny Hodges (N.zalto). 

China stomp features for the first time 
Lionel ‘“ Vibraphone”? Hampton as a 
pianist. Throughout the record he plays 
piano duet with Mr. Stacey. 

Taking the top end of the keyboard, 
conveniently placed nearest the mike so 
that you hear it more strongly, Mr. Hampton 
proceeds to treat it as though it were his 
vibraphone, except that in spite of the fast 
tempo he manages to get in even more notes 
to the bar. The ratio of notes to bars of 
course means nothing, but Mr. Hampton’s 
phrases and the swing he gets into them 
mean everything, so much so that many will 
probably be so intrigued that they may fail 
to realize what a grand rhythm section is 
going on behind it all, and that although the 
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side was made at the same session as the 
coupling, Hodges doesn’t play at all, and 
** Buster ” B comes in only on the last eight 
bars. 

In Rhythm, rhythm, however, there is, in 
addition to Hampton’s vibraphone and a 
guitar solo by Reuss, quite a lot of Johnny 
and “‘ Buster,” and if on the whole the side 
is not quite as terrific as Hamp‘on’s Buzzin’ 
round with the bee and Whoa! Babe! (H.M:-V. 
8581), that’s about the worst that can be 
said of it. 

And now Ill tell you something. 

China stomp and Rhythm, rhythm are respec- 
tively nothing more nor less than Chinatown 
and J got rhythm. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that they have been rechristened. Often in 
America, when swing bands have set out to 
record a certain title, the result has been so 
unrecognizable that they have been able to 
give it a new name and thus divert the 
composers royalties to their own pockets. 

But they’ll have a job to get. away with it 
this time: the similiarity is too obvious. 
Probably they realize this, for no composers 
names are given on either label. Looks as 
though they may be going to wait and see 
if it is spotted. What a hope! 


- * * 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
*#*%* Mystery Pacific (Grappelly, Reinhardt) 
(OLA1717) 
**#** You're driving me crazy (Donaldson) 
(OLA1704) 


(H.M.V. B8606—3s.). 
*** Body and soul (Heyman, Sour, Green) 
(OLA1710) 
**TZittle love, a little kiss (A) (Silesu) 
(OLA1716) 
(H.M.V. B8598—3:s.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1937, P- 74- 

A Little Love finds the combination using 
its usual recipe, but the ingredients curdled 
in the mixing. The fundamental rhythm 
of this number doesn’t seem to have found 
any reflection in the swing make-up of the 
combination and gets lost between a straight 
and a dance measure. Reinhardt goes all 
cadenza and lyrical in the intro. and first 
half of the first chorus, and gets nowhere. 
The best part is Grappelly’s violin in the 
second chorus. Playing quietly and easily, 
he finds some nice phrases, and for once 
doesn’t seem to be repeating himself. 

Body and Soul brings the group back to 
something nearer its true form. The inter- 
pretation is rhythmical and the real Rein- 
hardt with his amazing technique and 
ingenious embroidery comes up again. All 
round, very pleasant music of its kind, in 
spite of the unfortunate disturbance of a 
cough round about the twenty-third bar of 
the first chorus. 

Mystery Pacific and You're driving me craz 
are very different propositions. 

First mentioned is one of those flare-up 
descriptive pieces of a train ride, on the 
lines of Ellington’s Daybreak Express (H.M.V. 
B6468), and in its way almost as clever. It 
opens up with the train starting off and 
gathering speed as its whistle blows, none 
the less interesting because it required some 
imagination to get such effects on a group of 
guitars and one fiddle. Reinhardt then 
wastes time practising his beloved chords, 
but the flag waves again on reaching the 
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usual mildly disguised choruses ef Tiger rag 
which always seem to do duty in numbers 
which call for something fast and exciting 
to crnvey an impression of movement. 

I give the record four stars for being smart 
in its class, but of course it is only a stunt 
novelty and many will doubtless prefer the 
coupling, which presents the combination 
in a more conventional composition, but at 
the very top of its form. 


PARLOPHONE 


Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band (Am.N.) 
*** Showboat Shuffle (Ellington) (CO20067) 
(1936) 
**Swingin’ in E flat (Washington) (CO 
16035) (1934) 
(Parlophone R2381—3s.). 
16035—Gene Michael, Crawford 
Wethington (altos) ; Joe Garland (ten) ; 
“ Buster ” Bailey (c/) ; Wardell Jones, 
Shelton Hemphill, Henry Allen (imps) ; 
Geo. Washington, J. Higginbotham 
(trmbs) ; Edgar Hayes ()) ; Lawrence 
Lucie (gz); Hayes Alvis (+); O’Neil 
Spencer (ds). Leader: Lucky Millinder. 
20067—As above except: Tab Smith 
(alto) added; Billy Kyle () replaces 
Hayes; Kirby (b) replaces Alvis ; Bailey 
(cl) absent. 

Apologies for having placed the titles in 
reverse order to the personnels, but the 
former go alphabetically, the latter chrono- 
logically. 

Swingin’ in E flat is a good arrangement of 
a good, typical swing concoction. But it 
fails somewhat in performance. There is 
some good Henry Allen, but the ensemble 
tends, as it usually did in those days, to be 
ragged and messy. 

Ellington’s opus shows the improvement 
that had taken place two years later, due 
in no small measure to the advent of Tab 
Smith and Kirby and other changes in 
personnel. Tab is always a joy as a soloist 
(he is heard in the first chorus) and the 
ensemble is altogether cleaner, sweeter, more 
relaxed and steadier. But even so it cannot 
compare with Ellington’s band, as a reference 
to Ellington’s own version of the number on 
Brunswick 02038 shows all too clearly. 


* * ca 


McKenzie and Condons Chicagoans 
(Am.} 
*Liza (McKenzie, Condon, Rubin) 
(82083) (1928) 
** Sugar (Pinkard) (82030) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2379—3s.). 

Possibly Frank Teschmaker (c/) ; Bud 
Freeman (ten); Jimmy McPartland 
(cornet) ; Joe Sullivan (») ; Eddie Condon 
(bjo) ; Jim Lannigan () and tuba) ; Krupa 
(ds). 

Having read the personnel you can get 
excited and then cool off. It means just 
nothing. Few of the soloists are recognizable. 
Krupa, Sullivan and Bud might be anybody 
for all they do. There is a good deal of 
Teschmaker, but he gets nowhere. McPart- 
land is the only one who is anywhere near 
worth hearing for himself. 

And the reason for this slump of person- 
alities is that the band as such is functioning 
as nothing more than a rather lethargic 
mirage of old-time Dixieland style, made 
none the livelier in Liza by the use of tuba 
instead of string-bass. 
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Valaida (N. Trumpet and Vocalist) 
** Mood that I’m in ( The) (Silver, Sherman) 


(E8479) ; : 
*Sweet heartache (Film, ‘‘ Hit Parade ’’) 
(Washington, Stept) (E8480) 
(Parlophone F867—2s.). 
** Don’t know if I’m comin’ or goin’ (Cotton 
Club Parade) (Wainer) (E8481) 
** Where is the sun ? (Cotton Club Parade) 
(Redman, David) (E8482) 
(Parlophone F868—2s.). 

Valaida (imp and vocalist) with Derek 
Neville (alto) ; Reg. Dare (tenor) ; John 
Claes (tmp) ; Gunn Finley () ; Norman 
Brown (zg); Wilkie Davison ()) ; Ken 
Stewart (ds). 

In a general way these are not very 
different from the records Valaida made a 
while ago, some with accompaniments by 
Billy Mason’s band. 


The best parts are her singing. She has 
style, but it would be better if she didn’t 
sound so sentimentally Elizabeth Welsh. 
Elizabeth has the vocal quality and whatever 
else it is that makes sentiment successful. 
With Valaida it only makes her seem 
affected. 

In most of the sides Valaida also plays 
trumpet. Neither her tone nor technique 
is sufficient for her Armstrong inspired mode 
of performance. In the third eight bars of 
her solo in Sweet heartache things seem very 
bad, though whether the fault is Valaida’s 
or the band’s is something I leave you to 
decide for yourself. 

As regards the band, it and its arrange- 
ments must be passed over as no more than 
commercially passable. On the whole it is 
not a very pleasing noise. 

* * * 
Black Devils (Am.N.) 
* Dinah (Akst) (151260) (1928) 
* Tiger rag (La Rocca) (151261) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2380—3s.). 

Corny blue-blowing, plinky-plonk banjos, 
and scat singing make these pretty saucy 
things to expect three bob for. 


VOCALION 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
***It’s swell of you (Film, “‘ Wake up and 
Live ’’) (Gordon, Revel) (B21035) 
**#* There’s a lull in my life (Film, ‘“‘ Wake 
up and Live’) (Gordon, Revel) 
(B21034) 
(Vocalion Sg6—3s.). 

Wilson (N.~/) with “ Buster” Bailey 
(N.cl) ; J. Hodges (N.alto); H. James 
(N.tmp) ; A. Reuss (g); J. Kirby (N.J) ; 
Cozy Cole (N.ds). Vocalist: Helen Ward. 

The surprise here for naany will be Helen 
Ward. Ousted from Goodman’s band by 
people who thought they knew it all, she 
now turns out to be certainly one of the best 
of the white girl vocalists. It seems that 
Ella, Mildred and Billie will have to move 
up ; there’ll be another place wanted on 
the throne as soon as Helen smoothes out 
that slightly too obvious vibrato. 

With solos by Hodges and Wilson, the 
less known James proving himself worthy 
of a place among the best, and those towers 
of strength, Kirby and Cole, in the rhythm 
department, the band plays with a drawing- 
room elegance without any of the usual 
drawing-room’s ignorances or affectations. 
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Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra (Am. 


Mixed) 

*** Tet’s call the whole thing off (Film, “Shall 
We Dance ?”) (Gershwin) (vy) 
(B20919) 

*** They can’t take that away from me (Film, 
“Shall We Dance ?”’) (Gershwin) 
(v) (B20g20) 

(Vocalion S95—3s.). 
Billie Holiday (vocalist) with “Buster” 
Bailey (N.cl) ; Joe Thomas (N.ten) ; E. 


Tompkins (N.imp); Teddy Wilson 
(N.p) ; C. Mastren (g) ; J. Kirby (N.6) ; 
A. Steele (N.ds). 


Billie makes a much better job of these 
titles, especially Lets call the whole thinz off, 
than I would have expected ; even so, they 
are not really up her street. The accom- 
paniments are the usual sort of elegances 
one has come to expect when Teddy Wilson 
is on the job, and do all they could to link 
Miss Holiday’s style with that of the 


numbers. 
* * 


Benny Carter (N.) with The Rambiers 
(Dutch) 
*** Black» bottom (De Sylva, 
Henderson) (AN368) 
*** Rambles in Rhythm (Kwast) (AM369) 
(Vocalion S94—33.). 


Brown, 


For Ramblers personnel see THE Gramo- 
PHONE for July 1937, p. 75: 


With lots of Benny playing trumpet, 
clarinet and alto, and the Ramblers sounding 
more comfortable, at any rate in Kwast’s 
by no means unattractive Rambles in Rhythm, 
these two sides are no discredit to the Carter 
reputation. Benny’s more regular playing 
since he has been working with his own 
band in Holland has brought back the lustre 
to his performances and he is about at his 
best in both these titles. 


* * * 


Earl Hines Quartet (Am.N.) 
** Honeysuckle Rose (Waller, Razaf) 
(C1819) 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***T can’t believe that you're in love with me 
(Gaskill, McHugh) (v) (C1818) 
(Vocalion Sg8—3s.). 
1818—Hines (p) with probably O. 
Simeon, D. Howard (altos); Wm. 
Randall, Len Gay (tens) ; M. Fletcher, 
Ch. Allen, W. Friller (tmps) ;W. Franklyn 
L. Taylor, J. Young (trmbs) ; L. Dixon 
(zg); Q. Wilson (6); W. Bishop (ds). 


Vocalist : Ida James. 


The quartet consists of Hines with tenor 
sax, clarinet and drums, and a pretty awful 
tragedy it is. Hines himself is slovenly, and 
in attempting to play the Goodman Quartet 
game his foursome entirely fails to realize 
that among the things which make the 
Goodman group so delightful are a unique 
sympathy and understanding between its 
members which enable them to perform as 
one man. 

The other side by the full band shows the 
outfit in something of a new light. It has 
more polish, but in achieving it, it has, I feel, 
lost some of its more interesting char- 
acteristics. Treading in the steps of Lunce- 
ford and Hopkins, it is mixing their finesse 
with what seems to be a quasi-commercial 
complex, and any further travel on such 
road may well produce some rather painful 
results. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The ‘Murphy All-Wave Receiver, Model A36 
Price £15 10s. 


Specification. 
Short Wave Section. 


R.F. Amplifier and First A.F. :—Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH: valve. 


Medium and Long Wave Section. 


Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TP valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/V P2 valve. 

Second Detector :—Mazda V914 valve. 

Power Stage :—Mazda AC/2 Pen. valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mazda UU4 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—13-50 ; 200-550 ; 900-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-260 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control, Noise 
Suppressor Switch and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 





so far as the medium and long wavebands are concerned this 
comparatively new receiver is similar in design to some earlier 
Murphy models. Some modifications in design, theoretical as well 
as mechanical have, however, been carried out, and all to good 
purpose. For example, the A36 includes that Murphy achievement 
alphabetical tuning ; it includes a cathode ray type visual-tuning 
indicator ; and it also embodies a whistle filter in the output 
circuit arrangements. These refinements, however, are perhaps 
of secondary interest (technically at any rate) to the somewhat 
unusual circuit arrangements for the short waveband. In the 
A36 there is a separate unit for the short waves. This consists of 
two valves, coils and tuning condenser which are brought into 
circuit by the operation of the wavechange switch. When the 
waveband is set to ‘‘ short,” so the short-wave tuning dial is 
illuminated and the appropriate change-over made. As the 
signals are received they are converted into an intermediate 
frequency within the medium waveband, and so the signal from 
the short-wave receiver is boosted to the fullest extent by the full 
magnification of the medium and long-wave receiver. But that 
is not all. Tuning on the short waves is simplified by providing 
for the final tuning being carried out on the main tuning con- 
denser, the preliminary tuning necessitating only the setting of 
the short-wave tuning condenser to the appropriate wave range 
$°tting on the short-wave dial (there are locating notches provided 
in the drive). Thus the short-wave stations are spread out over 
the medium wave scale and are tuned in as simply as stations on 
the medium waveband. 

There is no need for us to explain the simplicity in use of the 
alphabetical tuning arrangements since some notes on this were 
given in the review of the A3q receiver in the April 1937 issue. 
But those interested can take our word for it that it is absolutely 
successful, and to be successful it must necessarily be accurate. 
A simple check on the accuracy of the device is provided else- 
where in the receiver. One only need tune in a well-known 
station, using the cathode ray indicator, and then judge the 
accuracy of the tuning-scale calibrations. In ninety per cent. of 
cases the two hair lines coincide absolutely, and in the remaining 
ten per cent. the variation is very small indeed. . 

On all wavebands the efficiency of the A36 is adequate to 
provide an excellent variety of transmissions. On the normal 
broadcast bands it is possible, after dark, to receive nearly fifty 
transmissions at*good listéning’ strength: ’ Under ‘the same con- 
ditions the short waves are productive of many stations with 
exceptional clarity and strength. Four or five of the American 
transmitters, as well as other stations further afield, were received 


at various times, and the comparative ease with which they were 
tuned in was most marked. 

As a reproducer the Ag36 is equally satisfactory. Compared 
with other Murphy receivers this model gives a somewhat fuller 
and broader tone, but perhaps not quite so clean as the quality 
given by, say, the A28 radiogram. Neither the bass nor the middle 
frequencies are too pronounced, and although the higher 





. its musical performance is very good.”” 


frequencies are strong enough to create an amicable balance, a 
little more emphasis at the extreme of the treble register would 
have imparted more “life”? to the reproduction as a whole. 
However, considering the range and selectivity of the receiver, its 
musical performance is very good. 

We need not dilate upon the mechanical attributes of the A36, 
as, with all other Murphy instruments that. we have had, they 
are beyond reproach. 


The Rothermel- Brush Piezo- Electric Pick-up, Studio 
Model Price 10 guineas 


Our tests of this new instrument were carried out using H.M.V. 
Constant Frequency Records, Pyramid Forty-Minute Needles, a 
valve voltmeter, and with a 500,000 ohms shunt directly across 
the pick-up. 

Reference to the table overleaf shows that its range is a very 
long one, that there are no peaks of any appreciable magnitude, 
and that the mean voltage output, though a little less than those 
of some piezo pick-ups we have previously measured, is more than 
adequate to provide good volume when the pick-up is coupled to 
almost any type of low-frequency amplifier. 

Actually, we had no means of measuring the output voltage 
above 8,500 cycles, but it is extremely unlikely that the response 
cuts off suddenly at that frequency, especially as the output there 
(0.2 volt) is quite appreciable. At the other end of the scale, too, 
the 33 cycle mark does not represent the pick-up’s inability to 
reproduce notes of lower frequency. Indeed, there is a considerable 
output at 25 cycles, but owing to the large amplitude of the 
grooves on a record of constant frequency at 25 cycles, the needle 
had some difficulty in following the track. Perhaps if the carrying 
arm had been so designed as to provide some degree of offset, and 
the turntable dynamically levelled, good tracking at this 
frequency may have been possible. 

In practice with ordinary records, however, 25 cycles is well 
below the region of even’ the latest recordings. At first’sight one 
is inclined to deplore the fact that the arm is straight and in an 
ordinary electro magnetic pick-up where the effective mass of 
the armature and the necessary pressure on the record are very 
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much higher, a straight arm certainly would. have decided ill- 
effects on records and on the points of non-metallic needles. Here 
in this piezo model the straight arm, though not so good theoreti- 
cally as an offset arm, does not matter so very much owing to the 
freedom from heavy damping and a relatively free and light 
armature. Witness, for example, that the pick-up will track a 
33 cycle record, and that during our playing tests non-metallic 
needles were used (as well as steel needles) without having undue 
recourse to the needle sharpener. 





. . this pick-up is really a beautiful piece of work . . .” 


This feature of the design moreover has no aural effect on the 
reproduction. Due to the absence of marked resonances the 
music is not obscured by excessive surface noise or mechanical 
noise from the needle. The tone produced is clean and alert and 
with very little suggestion of wiriness. Very large amplification 
produces some hardening of the treble, but at normal volume 
levels the strings and wood-wind sections of an orchestra are 
smooth and well defined. Transient sounds are most decisively 
dealt with. 





Frequency in 
Cycles per Second 
8,460 


Voltage Output Frequency in 


Cycles per Second 


Voltage Output 


.2 1,362 1.5 
7,720 15 1,035 ty 
6,650 15 993 ig 
6,120 3 893 2.0 
55550 -45 733 2.4 
5,160 6 526 2.5 
4,700 55 445 3:5 
4,450 7 340 4-2 
3,900 1.1 261 5:3 
3.540 1.6 205 5-7 
3,015 1.8 150 5-7 
2,512 1.6 104 6.5 
2,075 1.4 79 6.4 
1,788 1.6 52 6.7 
1,579 1.5 33 6.5 








In mechanical construction this pick-up is really a beautiful 
piece of work ; the base and arm pivotings are extremely free 
and there is not a vestige of looseness in the bearings anywhere. 
The arm is provided with an adjustable weight and is calibrated 
to give from 1-3 ounces pressure on the needle point. There is no 
pressed metal about this arm ; it is composed of three extremely 


robust die castings very neatly finished in black enamel and 
chromium. 


Theoretically the best alignment conditions are obtained 
when the arm is set up so that the needle point falls behind 
the centre of the turntable, but for other reasons it is better 
to set up the arm so that the needle point coincides with the 
centre of the turntable pivot. 


The length, from the centre of the back point to the needle 


point is 12 inches, so that a motor board of larger dimensions than 
is now usual must be provided. 
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The Astra Electrical Reproducer 
Specification. 
L.F. Stage :—Type 76 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Transformer. 
Power Stage :—Two Type 6B5 valves in push-pull. 
Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Type 83 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker-Coupling :— Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Pick-up :—Piezo-Electric. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 
Volume and Tone Controls. 
N.B.—AIll valves are of American design. 


Price 20 guineas 


This new Astra reproducer is the first all-electric instrument 
that we have had from the Gramophone Exchange ; and, we 
believe it is the first of its kind that the Shaftesbury Avenue House 
have ever produced, at any rate for distribution to the general 
public. 

There is little necessity for us to go into detail about the form 
of construction, electrical or mechanical ; the illustration gives a 
pretty fair idea of the external appearance, and the internal 
arrangements are carried out on fairly conventional lines. The 
cabinet is nicely made of natural oak, though we understand it 
can be supplied in any other wood to suit individual requirements, 

As most readers know we have never been particularly 
enamoured of the table-type of gramophone or radio-gramophone, 
even of comparatively generous proportions, where the loud- 
speaker is enclosed within the same case’as the chassis, motor and 
other component parts. Wood and box resonance effects are 
inclined to discolour the lower middle and bass frequencies, and 
in some cases this discoloration has a masking effect on music 
higher up in the scale. 

Here, in respect of this Astra electrical reproducer, these 
criticisms certainly do not apply. Whether it is yet another case 
of unsymmetrical internal proportions (as described by Mr. P. 
Wilson in Part’6 of his ‘‘ Cabinets for Speakers ”’ series of articles, 
p- 538, May 1937) or not, we are not sure ; it seems hardly likely 
when one considers the contour of the cabinet, but there is no 
doubt about the general cleanness and crispness of the reproduc- 
tion. Only when the volume control is set for maximum output, 
and a fairly hefty recording is being played, can one detect cabinet 





“ 


. @ piano concerto or even a dance record are reproduced with 
remarkable quality . . .” 
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effects of any magnitude, and even these have no other serious 
product other than an artificial hollowness in the lower fre- 
quencies. There is no masking of the frequencies higher up the 
scale. When one bears in mind that the acoustic output is of the 
order of 5-6 watts it will be readily appreciated that turning down 
the volume to more normal proportions (say 2-3 watts) effects a 
considerable improvement in definition and solidity of the bass 
reproduction. Then pieces like Strauss’s Perpetuum Mobile (Col. 
LX240) or the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto (Col. L2335-8), a 
piano concerto, or even a dance record, are reproduced with 
reriarkable quality: clean open strings, firm and fairly sonorous 
piano tone, and a well-defined bass. 

With steel needles one can occasionally discern a rough patch 
at the extreme of the treble which can be mitigated by use of the 
tore control ; and in any case the full high-frequency response is 
se!iom needed with this type of needle. Round-shank Astra ‘Green 
fibres or similar needles and the round-section type of non- 
ferreous needle such as Burmese Colour, Universals or R.V.W.’s 
permit of the full high-note range being used without deleterious 
effect on the quality, and without increasing the surface-noise-to- 
music ratio to unbearable proportions. Moreover, there is an 
acided suavity of tone which is most pleasant. 

All things considered, this bijou instrument is worthy of some 
thought by those gramophiles who are on the look-out for an 
e‘lective and inexpensive instrument. 


The New R.V.W. Needles For Prices, see text 


There are two types of this new needle available—(a) “ Pick- 
Up Special,” which cost 2s. for eight, and (5) “‘ Gramophone 
Ixtra,’’ of which there are ten for 2s. 

Visual inspection of these new R.V.W. needles reveals nothing 
out of the ordinary ; they are perhaps a little different in colour 
as compared with their predecessors, and they are just about as 
irregular in diameter ; but they are not so non-uniform as to 
preclude the largest of them being used in the average pick-up or 
sound-box. 

We are told, however, that the needles are made from specially 
selected thorns cut from the living plant and treated before the 
sap has dried out. It is claimed that in this way a high degree of 
toughness is obtained without, at the same time, detracting from 
the needles’ reproducing properties or without increasing their 
tendency to wear records. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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We are none of us learned enough in botany to determine 
whether chemical treatment in a “‘ live ’” thorn has any particular 
advantage for the purpose in view, but our tests of the durability 
of the points lead us to the conclusion that the needles are 
certainly extremely tough and not unduly brittle. 

As regards record wear they have a no more deleterious effect 
on records than the ordinary treated triangular fibre needle. At 
any rate, not so far as we could ascertain during: the fairly 
rigorous and prolonged playing trials we carried out. 

We forgot to mention earlier that the only visible difference 
between the two types is that the shanks of the Pick-Up Specials 
are rather smaller in diameter than the Gramophone Extra 
needles to ensure easy insertion in any make or type of pick-up. 
Consequently the shanks of these are white and the others are 
black or dark brown. 

Subsequently we ascertained’ that these minor details are the 
only ones in which they differ physically, or with regard to their 
reproducing characteristics. 

The first thing the ear takes account of when using the needles 
is, of course, the reduction in surface’ noise as compared with a 
medium tone steel needle. One notices too that the energy they 
extract from a record. is very little less than that of the:steel needle. 
It is so small as makes no difference. Then as record after record 
is played one begins to take account of the finer points in reproduc- 
tion. In bright recordings there is a less fierce and less wiry tone 
particularly in chamber music and in some orchestral records 
where massed strings are dominant. Their ability to define com- 
plex passages, either of high or low frequency, is also marked. 

The needles were used in conjunction with various types of 
pick-up, electro-magnetic and piezo-electric, and with ordinary 
tuned and untuned sound-boxes, and in every instance the 
characteristics were similar. In the untuned sound-boxes there 
was a reduction in volume and range as compared with the tuned 
boxes, and in some pick-ups even of the same type (electro- 
magnetic) there was also some disparity as regards output. The 
most successful combination was with the R.V.W. needles and 
the piezo pick-tps. Both the Rothermel-8rush and the B.T.H. 
pick-ups were used, and with practically identical results. Good 
range, output and tone, and a particularly long life per point were 
achieved in each case. Of the electro-magnetic pick-ups the 
Meltrope was the most successful. Each needle point did not 
** stand up ” so long as with the Piezo pick-ups, but the reproduc- 
tion from the Meltrope-R.V.W. combination was somewhat 
smoother. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT RADIOLYMPIA 


Sire these notes were written long before the doors of 
Olympia opened to the public on August 25, it is impossible 
to give more than brief particulars of what to see at Radiolympia. 
Already many manufacturers have disclosed to the Trade and 
Press their new instruments. and new ideas, and it is unlikely that 
anything of a really revolutionary nature will be revealed in the 
meantime or during the run of the radio exhibition. It needs no 
extraordinary stretch of imagination. to forecast that the main 
theme will be all-wave radio, with an obbligato stressing a little 
more than hitherto the quality of reproduction. 

Naturally, Television is going to have a great deal more to say 
about itself at the show and in the future ; and nearly all the 
representative manufacturers will dress their stands accordingly, 
as well as co-operating in the general scheme of television 
demonstration theatres. 


However, here are some gleanings from the various camps. 
The show itself will be discussed next month. 


H.M.V. 

Some of the H.M.V. instruments exhibited have already been 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE. Others, which at the time of 
writing we have neither seen nor heard, include three new ten- 
valve instruments. There is the model 650 receiver, which costs 
24 guineas ; the 655, an armchair receiver priced at 36 guineas ; 
and the 660 autoradiogram (illustrated overleaf) which costs 
62 guineas. All three are designed to cover five wavebands, 
including the television sound transmission band ; and each 
incorporates variable selectivity, visual tuning indication, and a 
10-watt push-pull power stage. 

The armchair receiver is designed so that tuning can be 
carried out with ease from an armchair. It boasts a bookcase, and 
has a glass covered top forming a most convenient table. 

Three other radiograms on show which cover five wavebands 
are the 488, and the autoradiograms 4854 and 498. The respective 
prices of these are 29} guineas, 35 guineas, and 40 guineas. Of 
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course those two excellent instruments, the 801 and the Bureaugram 
(582) are also gracing one of the H.M.V. stands, as well as the 
rest of twenty-two models which complete a really formidable 
range. 





A new H.M.V. 10-valve Radiogram, Model 650 


The other H.M.V. stand is devoted to the display of Television 
instruments. There is the go1, a receiver for television sight and 
sound only ; model goo, which combines a complete television 
receiver with a six-valve radio receiver ; and the go2 is designed 
to reproduce television transmissions, radio programmes, and 
gramophone records too. An automatic record-changing unit is 
fitted. The prices are 60 guineas, 80 guineas and 120 guineas 
respectively. 


Marconiphone 


Visitors to the exhibition are likely to be much intrigued also 
by the bewildering array of instruments on the Marconiphone 
stand. Exclusive of the three television instruments—the 701, 
702 and the 703 Mastergram—there are twenty-three models on 
view! Eleven of them are radiograms (some with auto-record 
units), there is one console receiver, seven mains table-type 
receivers, three battery table receivers, and one battery-operated 
transportable receiver. 

Of these twenty-three models, all but two include short-wave 
receivers, and three of them—the 561, 563 and 564—will tune 
down to five metres. These, and the 367, 366, 363 and the 347, 
will all receive the television sound transmissions on 7.23 metres. 

The radiogram class is headed by an entirely new instrument, 
the 563. This is illustrated and, as can be seen, represents a new 
departure, for Marconiphone at any rate, in cabinet design. Note 
that it provides for the speaker being raised well off the ground, 
and note also the two record storage cupboards. In all there is 
a sequence of ten valves terminating with a 10-watt push-pull 
power stage feeding two high-fidelity speakers. Independent 
treble and bass controls and variable selectivity are also included. 
The 563 costs 67 guineas. 

Yes, it seems that that obbligato on quality reproduction will be 
a fait accompli ! 

At the head of the purely radio class is the receiver counterpart 
of this model, namely the 564, which costs 32 guineas. This is 
the one console receiver in the range which, for the time being, 
we must leave you to, inspect for yourselves.. As a guide, the 
radiograms range in price: from .22 guineas-to:67 guineas’ ;’ the 
mains receivers cost from as low as 12} guineas to 32 guineas ; 
and the battery-operated sets vary in price between 7} to 15} 
guineas. 
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McMichael 


Already one instrument in the new McMichael programme has 
been reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE. This is the 137 receiver, 
which was noticed in the July 1937 issue. Unfortunately there 
was some misunderstanding about the price, which was given at 
the head of the review as 15 guineas. Actually the 137 costs 16} 
guineas. Including this model there are thirteen new McMichael 
instruments with, in some cases, alternative models for different 
mains supplies. 

The 375 all-wave radiogram is of prime interest ; it incorporates 
six valves, twin speakers, and covers three wavebands. ‘The 
output power is of the order of about 6 watts. This model costs 
29 guineas, or 35 guineas if fitted with an automatic record 
changer. The only other McMichael radiogram is the 366, a 
console type instrument which, since it was reviewed in the 
December 1936 issue, has been slightly modified in theoretical 
design. The price remains unaltered—24 guineas. 

The remaining models are receivers designed for A.C., 
A.C.-D.C., and for battery operation, and range in price from 
16 guineas for the 374 all-wave transportable down to as low 
as 84 guineas for the 367, a light-weight suitcase portable receiver. 
Of particular interest is the 401, a new all-wave receiver of the 
console type, which costs 14 guineas. 


Collaro 


Gramophone motors, as usual, are the speciality of Collaro ; 
they have been for years and it seems they will be for many years 
to come. Spring motors of every description, electric induction 
gramophone motors, motors for universal operation, automatic 
record units and Collaro pick-ups are admirably displayed and 
demonstrated on their Radiolympia stand. 

Apparently there are no newcomers to the Collaro list of 
motors, but great interest is being maintained in the automatic 
record changer (reviewed November 1936) and the ordinary 
gramophone units produced for last year’s exhibition. The 
‘* letter-box ”’ auto unit (reviewed January 1934) is also on show 
in three forms : in a table-type cabinet, in a console cabinet, and 
in a horizontal floor cabinet. The latter two have cupboards for 
the storage of records. 


Incidentally the Rectangular Radiogram Unit, consisting of 
motor, unit plate, and pick-up is available with three types of 
motor—AC37, AC32 and the U36, and with the choice of either 
the Collaro electro-magnetic pick-up or fitted with a piezo- 
electric pick-up head. 








The Monarch of the new Marconiphones, Model 563 
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NEW 
RADIOGRAM 


BUSH 


With Five watts 
undistorted output. 


The Bush Radiogram Model R.G.43 is 
housed in a cabinet of exceptionally 
pleasing design. When you see it you 
will expect something out of the ordinary 
from the “‘ works”’. Actually you will not 
be disappointed. On the radio side its 
performance for long, medium and short 
wavebands beats even Bush’s previous 
best, while its supreme quality of repro- 
duction does equal justice to your favourite 
records. 
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DYNATRON Ether Empress High Fidelity 
All- Wave Radio-Gramophone Model 
E1715W, with built-in Wide Range 
Loudspeaker system .. +. 15 gns. 


17 VALVES—ALL-WAVE with 5 wavebands 


DYNATRON 


The 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Suprem 
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Reproducert 


A complete range of High Fidelity All- 
Wave Radio-Gramophones down to 43 gns. 
and similar Console Receivers to 35 gns. 
In -response to numerous requests, chassis of all 
models are now available for installation in approved 
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from 6} metres—— VISIBLE TUNING — the cabixets. 
amazing DYNATRON Station Indicator — 
TRUE VARIABLE SELECTIVITY with at last 
true flat-etopped resonance curves. COM- 
BINED STRAIGHT AND SUPERHET circuits with automatic change-over. Perfect 
straight receiver for high fidelity and superhet of radically different design for 
highest selectivity and sensitivity. 14 TUNED CIRCUITS on each waveband, 


28 in all. AMPLIFIED A.v.c. Noiseless Tuning. Extremely effective Tuning 
Indicator. Tunable wuistLe ricter. Dual channel push-pull amplifier with 
truly remarkable fidelity characteristics. 15 WATTS undistorted output. 


Independent Bass and TREBLE Tone Controls. Wide Range Auditorium Loud- 
speaker system in the complete self-contained model. Separate voict Loud- 
speaker Model for those who can afford the space. AUTOMATIC RECORD 
CHANGER of the intermixing type. Finest possible pick-up. Magnificent 
cabinets in Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak; other woods and finishes to order. 





THE WORLD’S 





DYNATRON Ether Empress High Fidelity All-Wave Radio-Gramophone Model 

E1715V with separate — the superb Voigt, in matched walnut cabicet, 

with record storage .. ° ee oe oe oe +. 155 gns, 

We invite you to inspect these most advanced repro- 

ducers at Stand 104 (just inside Addison Road entrance), 
RADIOLYMPIA. 


DYNATRON RADIO 


LTD. 
(Formerly H. Hacker & Sons) 
PERFECTA WORKS, RAY LEA ROAD, MAIDENHEAD 


MOST ADVANCED REPRODUCER 


Hand-made solely for the Music Lover and Radio Enthusiast seeking the perfect High Fidelity All-Wave Radio-Gramophone . . . regardless. 
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— NOW READY — 


This entirely new manual devoted to “ Sound Engineering” will 
prove of invaluable assistance to Radio Dealers, Servicemen, and 
amateurs who are interested in sound systems, whether for profit 
or for personal entertainment. ‘‘ Sound Engineering” is the only 
manual devoted entirely to the subject of sound systems and 
associated equipment. This 32-page book, packed with illus- 
trations and useful technical articles, will be in great demand. 
This edition is limited, and you are strongly advised to write for 
your copy immediately. 

“‘Sounp EnoineertnG”’ tells you about : 

Selling Sound. Components of Sound Systems. Installation o 
Sound Systems. Carbon, condenser, dynamic, velocity and crysta 
microphones. Pick-ups, loudspeakers and amplifiers. Installation 
problems. Acoustical levels. How loud is sound. Characteristics 

of Rochelle Salt crystals. Sound projection controls. 


Send for your copy to-day. Price 1/s, 
This edition is limited. ‘ Post Free. 


KA Roth inl 


Rothermel Hous 
Canterbury Road, High Road, ‘Kilburn, London, 
N.W.6 Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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We are demonstrating at 
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%& Morning Sessions reserved for Records 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD. 
THE COURTS * SILVERDALE - LONDON, S.E.26 


Telephone: Sydenham 6666 


Regd. Office : 22, Castle St., E.C.1 
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Dynatron 

Every model in the Dynatron range has been completely 
redesisned, and embodies some rather interesting features. The 
visual tuning device, for example, is incorporated in the tuning 
dial itself. The name of the station is illuminated on tuning, and 
is controlled by the signal. When the tuning-scale lights are 
dimricd and the station name is illuminated, then, and not till 
then, ‘s the station correctly tuned. All models incorporate a 
yaria'!e selectivity control. 

Pernaps the most intriguing instrument—it is certainly the 
most expensive (155 guineas)—is the Ether Empress radio- 
gran phone. This includes such refinements as a Voigt corner- 
type speaker, an adjustable whistle-filter, independent bass and 
treble controls, auto-record changer, large record storage, 
seve!.icen valves with a double push-pull power stage giving about 
15 \ atts undistorted output. 

Tien there are two other Ether Empress models similar in 
spec lication but with a different loudspeaker system. In these 
moels the speakers are enclosed in the same cabinets as the rest 
of t!.c equipment. These models cost 115 guineas. 

‘There are, of course, other radio-gramophones and receivers in 
the Dynatron range better suited to less capacious pockets ; these 
var in price from 58 guineas for the Ether Prince radiogram to 
the Albatross all-wave receiver which costs 35 guineas. A point 
we .orgot to mention is that in the selective positions the radio 
reccivers act as superhets and are automatically converted into 
“sivaight ’’ receivers when in the high-fidelity position. 


—_ 


British Rola 

in the quality class British Rola are content to rely on their 
laurels, and consequently the Gr2 permanent magnet and 
electro-magnet speakers (reviewed March and January 1936 
respectively) occupy pride of position in the Rola range of 
speakers on show at Radiolympia. 

The only new models are of the permanent magnet type, to 
wit, the F742, the F1050 and the F5B. The F742 has a diaphragm 
g? inches in diameter, and the magnet provides a flux density of 
11,500 lines per square centimetre (equal to that of the G12 P.M..). 
A new material, “‘ Alnico”’ by name, is used for the magnet. 
This speaker costs 49s. 6d. The Fio50 has a cone of slightly 
larger diameter and is constructed of similar materials and on 
similar lines as the F742. , The flux density is approximately 
12,000 lines per square centimetre, and the speaker has a power- 
handling capacity of 8 watts at 100 cycles. This costs 59s. 6d. 
The last of this trio, the F5B, is a lightweight general purpose unit 
fitted with a cone 5$ inches diameter. Its price is correspondingly 
smaller—25s. 

Of the two Rola mounted extension speakers, the Roma and 
the Rex, only the latter has been produced since last year’s show. 
Both are being continued mounted in their specially designed 
cabinets. 

All told there are twenty-two models on show at the Rola 
exhibition pitch. 


Voigt Patents 


As usual there will be miniature exhibitions outside Radio- 
lympia. All students of sound reproduction will be pleased to 
learn that Voigt Patents have again acquired premises for the 
demonstration of their high-quality equipment at 2 Beaconsfield 
Terrace Road. This is just opposite the main goods entrance at 
the back of Olympia. But do not go there between 1 p.m. and 
3 p-m.: between those hours the premises will be closed. The 
“open ” hours will be 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and g p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
Radiolympia closes at 10 p.m., so there will still be thirty 
minutes in which to hear the latest Voigt achievements in sound 
reproduction. 
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E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones 


Not all the good things, however, will be seen or heard within 
or in close vicinity to, Radiolympia. : 

E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, although they do not 
propose to stage a special show, will be proud to show and let 
visitors hear their range of acoustic gramophones, receivers and 
radiograms. There are fixed designs, of course, but instruments 
to suit individual requirements are a speciality. Take, for 
example, the radiogram illustrated. This was specially designed 
for Mr. Sopwith (the America Cup contestant) for his yacht the 






The Philante’s radio and 
record reproducer 


Philante. Imposing, and unusual, too. Naturally it is a radio- 
gramophone incorporating a separate short wave unit which can 
be connected to the main amplifier. The gramophone includes 
an automatic record changer for the playing of music in the 
lighter vein (the unit incorporated is a Collaro), and also a special 
gramophone unit fitted with the E.M.G. DP2 pick-up designed 
for fibres, of course. Eleven loudspeakers each fitted with their 
own volume control and pilot light are distributed in appropriate 
positions on the boat. These are fed from four separate power 
stages linked to the main chassis by suitable switchgear. 


E. M. Ginn 


64 Frith Street has also been pretty busy of late. In addition 
to the normal production of two-piece radio receivers and radio- 
gramophones much time has been spent on the production of a 
special two-piece all-wave radiogram. This provides for the 
reception of radio programmes on four wavebands, it incorporates 
a three-stage amplifier with push-pull output feeding into a large 
quality speaker mounted on a separate baffle. Normally an 
ordinary gramophone motor and a specially tuned Meltrope 
pick-up are fitted, but an automatic record changer is available 
if required. 

Actually there are two separate chassis, one for the normal 
broadcast bands and one for the short wavebands, and each can 
be used independent of the other. We did have a brief opportunity 


of hearing this equipment ; needless to say it worked exceedingly - 


well and produced excellent quality. 


Since both the design,of the cabinet and the wood it is made of, 
is left to personal choice, there is no fixed price ; but the instru- 
ment we saw was encased in mahogany, and cost round about 


75 guineas. 
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by P. WILSON 


Architectural Acoustics 


There was one challenging statement in Mr. Falconer Fry’s 
letter last month which was not referred to in W.R.A.’s somewhat 
fierce rejoinder. ‘‘ The science of acoustics . . . has reduced the 
correction of most of the complicated acoustical defects to a mere 
matter of applying a formula and absorbents to a building.” 
How gratifying that sounds! Yet, so far as I am aware, the B.B.C. 
Research Department still devotes a large amount of time and 
money to architectural acoustics ; the National Physical Labora- 
tory and the Building Research Board are still hard at work on 
the various problems ; the City and Guilds of London Institute 
have recently made provision for specialized post-graduate 
research in this and allied subjects ; and goodness knows how 
many research workers are still busily engaged in America and 
other countries. What fools these scientific folk be : never content 
with a perfectly good formula when they have got one. Why all 
this restlessness when it is only a mere matter ? 

No, Mr. Fry, it won’t do. For years the work of the elder 
Sabine (W. C.) was ignored, notwithstanding his conspicuous 
practical success in the design and treatment of the Boston 
Symphony Hall to have the same reverberation characteristics as 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus. Since then important advances have 
been made in the subject of architectural acoustics both in regard 
to fundamental principles (notably by P. E. Sabine and Lifshitz) 
and in the multitude of consequential problems that have 
presented themselves in regard to echoes, properties of absorptive 
materials, and so on. But because some architects have come to 
recognize the importance of the subject, do not let us give the 
impression that everything is now all right and that all that 
remains to be done is for the “ average architect”? to apply a 
formula in one place and absorbents in another. Indeed the 
average architect can do little more than make himself familiar 
with the general principles. 

To convince oneself of this one need only read the paper by 
H. L. Kirke and A. B. Howe published in the journal of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers (British) on ‘“‘ The Acoustical 
Design of Broadcasting Studios” (June 1936, Vol. 11, No. 32). 
It sounds simple to instruct the architect to apply absorbents, but 
it is not by any means so easy to say what absorbents and how 
and where to dispose them, particularly when the building is 
required largely for musical purposes and questions of reverbera- 
tion at different frequencies over a long range have to be con- 
sidered. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fry’s protest, therefore, I do not think 
one is far wrong in assuming ‘‘ questions of acoustical design and 
correction of existing acoustical faults . . . to be matters about 
which an architect has very little practical knowledge.” There 
is no reproach in that ; there are very few people who have much 
practical knowledge (and to avoid possible misunderstanding, let 
me say at once that I am not one of them). The reproach only 
comes to those who have a little knowledge and are not aware 
how little it is: to those, in fact, who imagine that the whole 
business has been reduced to ‘‘a mere matter of applying a 
formula and absorbents.”’ 

It is a common practice nowadays in connection with large 
building jobs for the architect, at the plans stage, to call in a 
consulting engineer to advise on heating and ventilating ; indeed 
there is now a vigorous Institute of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Why should there not be a professional institution 
specializing in acoustical engineering in the same way ? There 
is every bit as much reason for it. In view of the correspondence 
between acoustical and electrical theory, the fully qualified 
member would have to be a competent electrical engineer as well 
as something of an architect or builder. But that is no reason why 
the expertise of architectural acoustics should be divided between 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Royal Institution of 
British Architects. 


The Art of Recording 


During the past ten years a great deal of research has been 
going on into the design of recording studios, and into the placing 
of performers and microphones. No doubt much of the experience 
gained has been kept secret, but enough has been published in 
one way or another to indicate that the choice of recording 
conditions is still something of an art, though one day it may be 
expected to become an exact science. It was soon established that 
the conditions suitable for an original performance were not the 
best for recording. But what the most suitable conditions for 
recording are has not been so easy to determine. Thus, one 
cannot be sure that the particular type of microphone used has 
not had an important bearing on the results. Apart altogether 
from the frequency response characteristics of the different 
instruments, for example, I seem to be able to do things at home, 
in an untreated room, with a piezo-crystal microphone which | 
had understood to be impossible with a condenser or a moving- 
coil or even a ribbon mike. The position of the instrument in the 
room and relative to the person speaking into it does not seem to 
be so critical. These observations are only tentative at the moment 
since I have only had a first-class pre-amplifier available for a few 
months ; I made it, in fact, last Christmas. (And this reminds 
me that I have never seen a good mains-operated pre-amplifier 
described in any British journal. Mine is based on an American 
design, is quite free from hum and has a remarkably good 
frequency response and a d.b. gain of the order of 50-60, which 
is ample for all ordinary purposes. If sufficient readers are 
interested I should be happy to describe it.) It may even be that 
the difference is due to my special loudspeaker arrangement 
which, as I have noted before, gives a more stereoscopic and 
diffused quality than ordinary arrangements. (For this, see the 
article by my brother last month.) I don’t suppose for a moment 
that I shall be able to resolve this doubt myself or indeed to make 
any worth-while investigations at the microphone end of things. 
My object is not that. It is rather that by familiarizing oneself 
with the actual apparatus one can the more readily appreciate 
the work of others. All the same, I have found the facility for 
relaying actual speech most useful in checking the qualities of an 
amplifier : and I can already relay and reproduce speech in such 
a way that the reproduction is almost indistinguishable from the 
original. 

This leads me to a query put to me by Father Robertson two 
months ago in regard to organ recording. He maintained quite 
rightly that we ought to be able to hear the organ reproduced in 
such a way as to give the impression that we are listening from 
the body of the church and not from the organ loft. I don’t know 
what is the technique of organ recording at the moment, where 
the microphone is placed or whether more than one is used. But 
obviously organ recording involves some problems which are not 
necessarily present in most other recording: for one thing the 
organ is fixed in a building which was not designed from acous- 
tical considerations and in which the application of absorbents, 
if only to simulate the effect of a congregation, is not a simple 
matter. For these reasons the complete conquest of the organ in 
recording is hardly yet within sight. It may seem to some that 
all that is necessary is to place the microphone in the position of 
the most favoured listener. But that alone does not work. In any 
case we must give the recording engineers credit for trying all the 
simple expedients which naturally occur to the layman. What the 
latter usually forgets is that whereas the human ear, being directed, 
let us hope, by intelligence and will, is selective of sounds, the 
microphone is quite impartial. You and I can close our ears to 
sounds we don’t want to hear, and we actually do that un- 
consciously to a certain extent. The microphone has its ears ever 
wide open and receptive to every sound that comes along. There 
are directional microphones which are insensitive in one particular 
plane ; but when the microphone is fixed, so is that plane. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by CARL L. BRUUN (Sweden) 


N the new Collectors’ Corner I should like to introduce a 

Swedish subject by paying my tribute to the person who has 
mace by far the longest and most interesting career of all Swedish 
sincers, both on the operatic stage and on records. When 
loosing through some old catalogues, I found that John Forsell 
ha:i made a larger number of records than any other Scandinavian 
opera star, and his recording activity 
has spanned an unusually long period. 
Ti.is fine baritone, I know, has been 
appreciated also in England, where, in 
1409, his Don Giovanni at Covent 
Garden was received with praise. 

john Forsell was born in Stockholm 
in 1868 and was at first intended for a 
military career. He was a lieutenant of 
a Swedish regiment when his vocal gifts 
were discovered, and during the years 
1392-1895 he studied singing, first in 
Stockholm and then in Paris. In 1896 
he made his début at the Stockholm 
Opera as Figaro in “ Barbiere” and 
scored a big success. He soon got 
engaged at the Opera and also sang 
abroad: in Copenhagen, Paris, London 
and New York. In 1909 he was appointed 
Swedish ‘‘ singer to the Court,” and 
since 1924 he is director of the Stock- 
holm Opera. Officially he has retired 
from the stage, but has sung on occasions 
at gala performances, and he also sang 
Don Giovanni on his 65th birthday. 
Only this spring he made a come-back 
as Almaviva in “ Nozze di Figaro” at 
a musical festival in Gothenburg. 

Except the parts already mentioned, 
Forsell has sung the baritone parts in 
most operas performed in Stockholm : 
Rigoletto, Germont, Iago,  Scarpia, 
Wotan, Sachs, Telramund, Wolfram, 
Amfortas, Eugen Onégin, Lothario, 
Escamillo, Guillaume Tell, and numerous 
others. (Those printed in italics he 
created at the Swedish premiére.) 

He has made more than 160 records 
for the Gramophone Co.* and also a 
number for other companies, including the old Pathé. I think, 
however, that they were never issued in England, possibly because 
all his operatic records and (with very few exceptions) his 
romances were sung in Swedish, the language always used at the 
Stockholm Opera. 

His first records for G. & T. were issued in 1903, and the 
batch released in that year contained a twelve-inch Prologue 
(082002) with piano, one of the first twelve-inch discs issued in 
Sweden. Later on he made two more Prologues, both with 
orchestra. Among the 1903 records were also excerpts from some 
of his parts: Don Giovanni, Wolfram, Mephisto (Gounod’s 
Faust), Luna, Eugen Onégin. 

In 1904 and 1905 he made one operatic record only, the 
Prayer from “ Guillaume Tell” (82775), but a lot of Swedish 
romances. No other Swedish singer has done so much to make 
Scandinavian romance known and appreciated. 

All the records issued in 1906, however, are operatic, with 
one exception : the Swedish National Anthem (82980), and among 





* Some cylinders have also been discovered. 





John Forsell 


them are some duets with the late Swedish soprano Anna 
Hellstrém (her marriage name, Oscar), who had a lovely voice 
and for a long time was one of the leading soprani at the Stockholm 
Opera. The Ld ci darem (84064) was probably one of his most 
popular records. It is finely sung, and it convinces the listener, 
as it should do, that the noble Don is a cad, and not a common 
cad at that, but an intelligent and 
thoroughly refined sample of the type. 
That is typical of John Forsell’s art: 
whether he impersonated the callous 
nobleman trifling with the affections of 
the fairer sex, or the—I had nearly 
written sexless—Wolfram, to take two- 
as different examples as possible, he 
always polished these impersonations to 
the utmost degree. 

During the years 1906 and 1907 he 
also recorded duets from ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro,” “‘ Flauto Magico,” “‘ Trovatore,”’ 
and “‘ Barbiere”’ together with Hellstrém, 
as well as duets with other singers. One 
example is the duet between Aida and 
Amonasro in the third act of “‘ Aida.” 
This duet (84083) he sang with Magna 
Lyckseth-Schjerven, a soprano who 
among other parts also created Isolde in 
Sweden. The duet is splendidly sung, 
but in order to squeeze it on to one 
side of a ten-inch record it had unfortu- 
nately to be severely “‘ cut,” so that 
only the beginning (from A te grave cagion 
m’adduca to un’ora di tal gioia, e poi morir) 
and the end (from Pensa che un popolo vinto 
to Amonasro’s hiding behind the palms) 
remain. This is the biggest ‘‘ cut ” in 
any record that I know of. 

Also with the soprano Davida Hesse 
he made two duets, both in 1907, the 
Swallows duet from “‘ Mignon” (84086) 
and Tutte le feste from “ Rigoletto” 
(084005). The former is, in my opinion, 
a bit too tamely sung, and I suspect that 
Forsell did not feel quite at home as 
the half-witted but hearty old minstrel 
in this hearty but half-witted old opera. 
The Rigoletto duet I have not heard. 

In 1907 and 1908 he made several more operatic recordings. 
Among the most striking of these records is Vous qui faites l’endormie 
from “‘ Faust ” (2-82500). He ends each verse with diabolical 
laughter, and the final laugh he ends in falsetto, a very impressive 
trick. 

Much of Forsell’s production falls outside the true “ collectors’ 
period,” i.e. after 1908, but is still of great interest, because it 
shows that he is not only an operatic baritone of the first rank, 
but also an eminent interpreter of romances. In the list of his 
records are included several songs by Scandinavian composers, 
among them Edvard Grieg and Emil Sjégren. He has also 
recorded songs by Sibelius, e.g. Svarta rosor (Black roses), an 
intensely dramatic song which he renders with deep feeling. 
This song he recorded twice, first in 1908 (2-82564) and then 
just after the appearance of the Dog label (2-82720), both with 
piano. Also among his G. & T. records there are many romances, 
notably two recordings of Grieg’s Jeg elsker dig (I love you), 
both made in 1905, one seven-inch (82632) and one ten-inch 
(82894), both with piano. Another romance which was 
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discovered too late to be included in “‘ Historical Records” is 
Sommardofter (Scents of summer) by Hugo Alfvén (82774), evidently 
issued in 1904. 

Turning from romance again to opera, we have among his 
most successful records the twelve-inch Largo al factotum (082015) 
with orchestra, issued in 1908. It was followed by the second 
Prologue (082016), also with orchestra. There are some “ cuts ” 
in this latter record too, both in the orchestral prelude and the 
vocal part. The third Prologue (082065) was made much later, 
in the Dog period. 

Considering that Forsell has never reached higher and enjoyed 
greater popularity than in Mozart opera, it is surprising that his 
output of records from these operas should have been so com- 
paratively limited. From “ Flauto Magico” we have only La 
dove prende with Hellstrém (84071), made in 1906. Except La 
ci darem, mentioned above, his excerpts from ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” 
include three recordings of the lovely serenade Deh! vieni alla 
finestra, one (82701) made in 1903, one (2-82410) in 1906, and 
finally one ten-and-three-quarter-inch Pathé sapphire disc (100852) 
of unknown date. The 1906 recording, the only one I have heard, 
contains some very beautiful singing. It is said that Forsell 
modelled his Don Giovanni on that of d’Andrade, and that his 
stage appearance was reminiscent of this singer’s. Of the famous 
Finch’ han del vino we have two recordings, one (82944) from 1906, 
which I have not heard, and one (7-82005), with orchestra, of 
much later date, long since the Dog label had appeared. It is 
sung at break-neck speed: in the space of one side of a ten-inch 
record—not quite filled at that—he sings, with several repetitions, 
the air first in Swedish and then in Italian, a feat that he always 
accomplished at stage performances too. The next Giovanni 
record is interesting from two points of view. It is the Catalogue 
song, first because this is one of the very few operatic airs recorded 
by Forsell for the first time during his later period. Nearly all 
his other operatic Dog records are either pressings from G. & T. 
matrices or repetitions of recordings made during the G. & T. 
period. Secondly, it shows that for once Forsell takes the part 
of the flunkey instead of that of the nobleman, a thing I believe 
he never did on the stage. The record is a double-sided Dog 
label record (7-82200/1). 

Another of his famous Mozart parts was Almaviva in ‘‘ Nozze 
di Figaro.” From this opera we have the duet Crudel, perché 
finora with Hellstrém (84070) and the air Vedro, mentr’io (2-82614). 
The former record was issued in 1906 and the latter in 1908, both 
with orchestra. They are sung con amore, and the singer is at his 
best as the inflammable count, who does not hesitate to destroy 
Figaro’s and Susanna’s happiness in order to satisfy an amorous 
whim. Here we have another example of the singer playing a 
double part: on the reverse of my Dog copy of Vedré is the famous 
Non piii andrai (2-82878), evidently issued just after the Dog label 
had come into use. Here the haughty count has given place to 
the jovial barber, and the little song is delivered in an easy and 
bantering manner quite different from the rage and revengeful 
spite displayed on the other side of the record. Forsell surely 
was a splendid actor as well as singer. 

Also from Verdi’s operas Forsell has recorded some excerpts. 
The first is Jl balen from “‘ Trovatore,”’ which he recorded not less 
than four times: in 1905 (82734) with piano, in 1906 (82943) 
with orchestra, both these for G. & T., and in 1912 or 1913 ona 
twelve-inch record (2-082005). The fourth recording is a Lyro- 
phon disc (1687) made in 1906. In the same year he also recorded 
Mira d’ acerbe lagrima (84066) for G. & T. together with Hellstrém.* 
From “ La Traviata”? we have two recordings of Di Provenza, 
one (82997) from 1906, and one (7-82004) much later. The air 
is sung carefully, but with conspicuous lack of feeling. The 
singer better expresses the feelings of the unhappy jester in two 
airs from “ Rigoletto,” Cortigiani and Pari siamo, both late record- 
ings, coupled on a twelve-inch record (2-082001/2). From the 
same opera we have also the former air on a ten-inch record 
(2-82562) from 1908, and the Tutte le feste mentioned above. 





*In “H.R.” (p. 219), this record is given as a duet from “‘ Traviata.”” Will owners 
of the volume please correct this slip ! 
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The last record on Forsell’s Verdi list is the ‘‘ Aida ”’ duet, also 
dealt with above. 

Among the operas from which Forsell unfortunately has made 
no records is “‘ Tosca.” I have always heard that he was a 
marvellous Scarpia. It would also have been interesting to have 
had a record from one of his more important Wagnerian parts, 
e.g. Wotan. As it is, his only Wagner records are two of Wolfram’s 
songs from “‘ Tannhauser.”’ 

I mentioned in the beginning that Forsell had made records 
for other companies than G. & T. In old catalogues I have 
traced the following : 

Lyrophon ro in. 1906. 

1687 Trovatore: Il balen. 

1688 Carmen: Toreador. 

1689 Eugen Onégin: Air (also issued as ‘‘ Svea record” 

with the same catalogue number). 
Lyrophon 7 in. 1906. 

1690 Dryckesvisa (Sjégren). 

1691 Fylgia (Stenhammar). 

1692 Swedish National Anthem. 

Before I finish I will turn to another subject, viz. Mr. Riemens’ 
interesting article in the July issue, “‘ The Composer and the 
Gramophone.” Dealing with Spanish composers, Mr. Riemens 
writes: “‘ The Catalan composer and violinist Juan Manen 
recorded often, even in the old days on Anker, but I don’t know 
records of his own compositions.” I should like to call Mr. 
Riemens’ attention to a lovely record in my collection, an old 
twelve-inch Parlophon (P 212) with Manen playing his own 
Toccata on one side and Daquin’s Le Coucou on the reverse. To 
make “‘ the personal touch ”’ complete I asked Manen to auto- 
graph the record when he was giving a recital in Stockholm 
last winter. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF RECORD COLLECTORS 
HE second Convention was held on August 2 at The Hague 
and was attended by representative collectors from U.S.A., 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia and Holland. Several British 
collectors sent by letter, points to be discussed in their absence. 

Mr. Leo Riemens being the host was requested to take the chair. 

The Convention started by the reading of greetings and good 
wishes received, including a most gracious and flattering message 
from Madam Blanche Marchesi who, broadcasting the same night 
on the short wave for Canada, was heard by the Convention 
at 1.30 a.m. 

The first point discussed was the forming of an organization of 
record collectors all over the world, which movement every 
bona-fide collector could jom, and it was agreed such a body 
was needed for the following purposes : 

To disseminate collector’s information ; 

To stop undesirable practices ; 

To record the voices of famous singers who have not been 

recorded ; 

To re-record valuable unique discs and cylinders, and thus bring 

their contents within the reach of everybody ; 

To encourage the re-pressing of important historical records 

whose matrices still exist. 
One collector proposed that a small subscription should be made 
to the organization to be spent on a monthly bulletin containing 
lists of newly-discovered records and further news. This was 
opposed by others who were of the opinion that THE GRAMOPHONE 
and Hobbies already filled this purpose. 

The question of undesirable practices of varied character, i.¢. 
the unreliability of some collectors, cracked records being mailed 
and the post blamed, the destruction of unique historical docu- 
ments by people who are ignorant of their importance and value 
were discussed, and those present unanimously agreed to do their 
best to find and preserve valuable old copies, as every record 
which comes into the hands of a bona fide collector is considered 
safe. 

It was reported that certain collectors, possessing two copies of 
a very great rarity, were known to smash the spare record, 
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thereby increasing the value of the remaining disc. Others 
possessing unique gems were known to refuse a re-recording of 
it, for the same ultra-egotistical reasons. It was agreed that there 
would be no place for such people in the organization, nor for 
those withholding important information. 

Concerning the recording of famous voices, it was agreed that 
the recording companies should be encouraged to record at least 
one record of every singer of note, instead of concentrating on a 
sma'! group who already have so many records to their name, 
whereas others of equal talent and importance are ignored 
wit!.out leaving as much as a single souvenir of their voices. 

It was agreed to start a Society to realize this project, and that 
it : ould start with recording the voices of the older generation, 
especially those who have never recorded at all. This Society 
would also undertake to re-record the great rarities of which only 
one or two copies are known, so that every collector would even- 
tu.’ly be able to build up an archive containing all the great 
voces that recorded, The Society would work in co-operation 
wh similar organizations already founded in America. 
N:turally the repressing of existing matrices also falls under 
this head. 

Chis subdivided point was the chief one of the convention, and 
wuld have sufficed to make it an occasion of historical importance 
i: the history of the gramophone. It was further agreed not to 
siart the organization then and there, but first to broadcast the 
p.ans, so that every collector would still be able to give his valued 
opinion and counsel. 

Minor points discussed were: the printing of regular addenda 

) the known catalogues ; the advisability of publishing, as far 
as possible, the correct playing speeds of old recordings (this was 
2 suggestion from an English collector, and earned universal 
approval) ; the relative value of certain artists in different 
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countries ; the relative value of originals and later pressings. 
About this last point, it was agreed that the chief thing is the 
recording and not the label. If certain collectors preferred to have 
the first edition, so far so good, but to proclaim all later pressings 
valueless would be the height of folly. 

Here mention was made of a collector who insists on never 
hearing the records. His method is to collect originals, put them 
in a box and gloat over the labels, he does not even possess 
a gramophone. Although this seems incredible, it is neverthe- 
less a fact. It was further agreed that every record can be 
considered historical, no matter at what date it was recorded. 
An electrical record of Lucien Fugere was agreed to be just as 
important a document as an acoustic Victor Maurel. It is the 
artist who matters. 

Therefore no line was drawn anywhere, and it was agreed that 
catalogues should be made of the records issued after the so- 
called ‘‘ collectors period.” 

It was suggested that a relief fund for destitute artists whose 
records are treasured, be started, thus preventing tragedies like 
Felia Litvinne, Marie Delna and so many others ; also, if possible, 
to preserve the graves of those great artists we still admire: but 
the Convention was unable to find a way of putting the scheme 
satisfactorily into practice. 

During the second day of the Convention a select recital of 
historical records was held, which included such rarities as 
Litvinne, Adini, Cossira, Pinto, Adams, Cornubert, Fabbri, 
Winkelmann, Delmas, Marechal, Saville, Caruso’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Scotti’s Messaline, and other gems. 

After August 3 the meeting gradually broke up, till the last 
foreign guest departed on August 7, leaving the memory of a 
delightful time and the satisfying thought that “‘ something has 
been done at least to serve the best interests of collectors at large.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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The Opera Seasons 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Since this is the first letter which I have written to you since I 
began reading your magazine only a few months ago, I must 
begin by saying that its criticisms, articles, and correspondence 
columns are the most stimulating and interesting I know of in 
their field. 

There have been several times during the past few months when 
I have been tempted to contribute my opinion on some of these 
matters, but I have pacified myself even through the discourse on 
tenors. What has finally brought me to write is the article on the 
opera seasons by “‘ Beckmesser ”’ : not a contest, nor an argument, 
but an article. What arouses my interest in this article is the 
opening sentence of the second paragraph—‘‘ The mounting of 
twenty operas, ten of them in new productions, in less than eleven 
playing weeks is a task which no management but that of Covent 
Garden would attempt.” 


I am very much afraid that this is not quite true. In our country 
for some time when one spoke of opera, the great majority of 
people thought of the Metropolitan and believed that they were 
thinking of the best opera of the country. This has not always 
been true, and certainly is not to-day. For to-day the Metro- 
politan is no longer the resident company in the United 
States. The finest cast for Walkiire which was assembled anywhere 
in the country during the past season was the Flagstad-Lehmann- 


Melchior-Schorr-List cast which sang it in San Francisco. The 
Metropolitan could have cast it that way, but they didn’t. It was 
the first time that Flagstad and Lehmann sang their réles together, 
and the critics were unanimous in their agreement that no two 
singers could be better paired as Briinnhilde and Sieglinde. There 
is another opera centre in America which has been presenting 
opera for a period of over forty years, and it is of this centre that 
I would write to-day, for it is in Chicago that you can hear, in 
not ten but six weeks, not twenty operas but twenty-eight. For 
during the season just past in Chicago, a season which began on 
October 31 and ended on December 13, there were performances 
of twenty-eight different operas and one _ ballet—Gershwin’s 
American in Paris, with the choreography by Ruth Page. 


In order to make as short as possible a letter which is already 
too long I will simply list the operas performed and the principals 
of the performance. The asterisks will denote the quality of the 
performance as a whole—****brilliant, ***satisfactory, **fair, 
*poor. 
There were performances on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings, and a Saturday matinee. Extra performances 
came on Tuesdays or Thursdays, with Galas on Sundays. 
The operas are listed in the order of their performance : 
*** Fiamma—Raisa, Sharnova, La Mance, Bentonelli. 
*** Thais—Jepson, John Charles Thomas. 

**** Martha—Jepson, Schipa, Rimini. 
*** Traviata— Mason, Tokatyan, Thomas. 
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* Butterfly—Hilda Burke, Chamlee. 
**** Mignon—Coe Glade, Antoine, Schipa, Baromeo. 
*** T ouise—Jepson, Bentonelli, Claessens, Rothier. 
*** Gianni Schicchi—Ray Middleton, Burke, Sharnova. 
*** Cavalleria—Raisa, Tokatyan, Rimini. 
*** Fack and the Beanstalk (Gruenberg)—Ray Middleton, Matyas 
*** [ Elisir d’amore—Della Chiesa, Schipa, Rimini. 
*** Bohéme—Della Chiesa, Tokatyan, Rimini. 
**** Carmen—Wettergren, Tokatyan. 
*** Fqust—Jepson, Bentonelli, Baromeo. 
*** Barber of Seville—Antoine, Schipa, Bonelli. 
**#** 4ida—Rethberg, Wettergren, Martinelli, Baromeo. 
**%** C)tella—Mason, Martinelli, Tibbett. 
*** Walkiire—Lawrence, Wettergren, 
Schorr, List. 
*** T akmé—Pons, Bentonelli, Baromeo. 
**%** Mefistofele—Mason, La Mance, Bentonelli, Pinza. 
**** Fyive—Raisa, Della Chiesa, Martinelli, Baromeo. 
* Pagliacci—Burke, Pane-Gasser, Morelli. 
*** Bartered Bride—Burke, Sharnova, Chamlee, D’ Angelo. 
*** T ohengrin—Rethberg, La Mance, Melchior, List. 
** Rigoletto—Antoine, Bentonelli, Tibbett. 
** Trovatore—Leskaya, La Mance, Pane-Gasser, Morelli. 
** T annhduser—Lawrence, La Mance, Althouse, Baromeo. 
*** Samson and Delilah—Wettergren, Martinelli, Baromeo. 


Of the twenty-eight operas listed above, eleven were new 
productions, if new means that they had not been performed by 
the company for at least five years. In looking over the list and 
the quality index one sees that of the total number of operas, 
exactly one-fourth were given brilliant productions, or perform- 
ances. Of course the presentation of so many operas in so short a 
time means that there can be but a few repetitions. Ten of the 
works were repeated—j7uive, Bartered Bride, Otello, Walkiire, 
Bohime, Jack and the Beanstalk, Mignon, Louise, Martha, and Fiamma. 

Outstanding features of the season were the Martinelli per- 
formances which for some reason must have been better than his 
London appearances if one is to believe the London critics, for 
his singing here was at all times superlative, particularly so in 
Juive, where he had to take seventeen curtain calls after the scene 
including the ‘‘ Rachel, quand du Seigneur,” and in Otello. 
Equally brilliant in other ways was the singing of Schipa in all of 
his performances, and the work of Gertrud Wettergren, the finest 
Amneris to reach Chicago since Maria Olczewska. The only other 
great singing of the Italian tradition was that of Raisa in the Jewess. 
The ability to take any passage from a pianissimo to the broadest 
Sortissimo, or any piece of coloratura at its proper tempo, without 
lightening the voice, is a vocal command not found in any other 
dramatic soprano to-day, including Gina Cigna, whose Norma as 
broadcast from the Metropolitan was one long agonized high 
screech without regard for the form or beauty of the phrases. 


One might point out that I have marked so many of the 
performances as being satisfactory. This is a term of commenda- 
tion and is given to those works in which there was often singing 
of the highest order from some of the cast but in which there was 
not the complete unity of perfection which is requisite for a per- 
formance to merit the description “ Brilliant.” 

Before I close I must mention the return to the operatic stage 
of Galli-Curci made in a gala (?) performance of Bohéme. This is 
the proper sort of vehicle for the once great coloratura, for her 
voice is now decidedly lyric in quality and range. What must 
have been a tragic combination of nervousness and lack of vocal 
control of the long-unused muscles of the throat (following a 
serious goitre operation and year’s rest) made it impossible to 
hear the singer much of the time, even though the orchestra and 
other singers kept the volume down to a minimum. She is still 
one of the finest actresses on the stage, but her voice is tragically 
gone. 

There is so much more that I could say of the history of opera 
in Chicago, of the days when the Wagner was sung by Lehmann, 
Olczewska, Frida Leider, Hans Hermann Nissen, Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, René Maison; when the Verdi operas were divided 


Leskaya, Melchior, 
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‘between Raisa and Muzio, with Pampanini, Mason, Schipa, 


Hackett, Ansseau, Bonelli, Vanni-Marcoux, Baklanoff, John 
Charles Thomas, Rimini (Falstaff), and many others like them; 
of all the French operas sung by Mary Garden from 1910 until 
1929—but I have said so much that I will stop with this: Juissi 
Bjorling is going to sing here next year, and so are Cigna, Flagstad, 
Lehmann, Raisa, Rethberg, Pons, Wettergren, Martinelli, 
Melchior, Schipa, Chaliapin (Boris), List Pinza, Schorr, Thomas, 
Tibbett, in such operas as Boris, Love of Three Kings, Norma, Otello, 
Turandot, Walkiire, Rosenkavalier (Lehmann, Wettergren, Mason 
and List) and Tristan (Flagstad, Melchior, Wettergren), and all 
in seven weeks. Come over and hear it. I will take any one gramo- 
phile and opera lover to seven subscription performances of the 
Chicago City Opera Company, on the seven Wednesday evening 
performances of the season of 1937, who will and can come over 
and go. If there are any interested in this proposition I am willing 
to leave it to THE GRAMOPHONE editors to decide who shall go, 


Chicago, Ill. 
P.S.—The person to go to the opera must be English, because 


I want to compare English and American opera from all points, 
The season is from October 30 to December 8. 


PAUL CHANDLER HvuME. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


One of the reasons why I look forward to getting my GRAMOPHONE 
is that I can usually count on finding something in it which will 
arouse in me the desire to sit right down and pen a violent 
contradiction! Where matters of opinion are concerned I always 
manage to curb this inclination, no matter how much the offenders 
succeed in putting my back up (I suffered from permanent curva- 
ture of the spine during the “‘ Greatest Tenor” avalanche). In 
the August issue, however, “‘ Beckmesser,”’ in his authoritative 
review of the Opera Seasons, says that ‘‘ a repertoire of twenty 
operas, nearly all of them familiar, keeps most Italian opera houses 
going year after year.” This is a mis-statement of fact, and as 
such ought to be refuted. For instance, nearly thirty operas are 
presented in the Rome and Milan opera houses each year, and 
it is only exceptionally that the same opera appears in two 
successive seasons. In the last three years at Rome, indeed—since 
Serafin took over the artistic direction—only one opera has 
appeared in more than one season, and that a work that had 
never before been heard atthe Reale. Whataboutit, “‘ Beckmesser”’? 
It is no use taking refuge in the qualifying word “‘ most ” in your 
sentence quoted above, because (a) you were instituting a com- 
parison with Covent Garden, which is the leading—almost the 
only—opera house in this country, and (4) I warn you that I have 
masses of statistics about seasons in centres all over Italy to call 
upon if necessary ! 


As it happens, the first “‘ indiscretions,’ as the Italians say, 
have already been noised abroad about the season at La Scala 
which begins on December 26; the list might interest your 
readers. 

Two first performances are promised : Margherita da Cortona by 
Refice, the composer of the very successful Cecilia, and Proserpina 
by Renzo Bianchi. New for La Scala: Jl Volto Della Vergine, a 
one-act opera by Ezio Camussi, which is the loveliest thing since 
Suor Angelica ; Sadko by Rimsky-Korsakov ; Goyescas by Granados ; 
Massenet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame ; and probably Strauss’s Frau 
Ohne Schatten conducted by the composer. The other operas are: 
L’ Impresario in Angustie (Cimarosa), Marcella (Giordano), Il Gobbo 
del Califfo (Casavola), Silvano (Mascagni), I Quatro Rusteghi (Wolf- 
Ferrari), Les Pecheurs des Perles, Figaro, Marta, Carmen, The Ring 
by the complete Munich ensemble, Verdi’s Requiem, Mefistofele, 
Aida, Otello, Butterfly, Tosca, Gioconda, Lucia, Il Barbiere and 
Cavalleria—the last two for the first time since 1931. 

Mr. Rosenthal asks for an opinion of Merli’s Otello by someone 
who has seen him in the part. If he will give me his address, I 
should be glad to give him my impressions for what they are 
worth, together with the opinions of the leading Italian critics. 
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Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE might be interested to hear 
about the Italian Cetra-Parlophone company, which is now 
closely allied to the activities of the Italian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. They have just issued Bellini’s Norma complete on eighteen 
records, and are to be congratulated, not only on securing artists 
like Cigna, Stignani, Pasero and Breviario, but for engaging a 
first-rank conductor, Vittorio Gui. There are rumours of a com- 
plete Turandot and Forza del Destino ; and a new series of recordings 
by Ebe Stignani has been issued—principally excerpts from 
Sansone e Dalila. I have not yet heard the records, but it all 
scunds very promising. 

\ sad piece of news is the death in Milan of Ernesto Badini, on 
July 6, at the age of sixty-one. He was one of those grand fellows 
like Nessi and Co. who are so often far more complete artists than 
the much applauded “ stars.”” At La Scala his Beckmesser and 
| ord will be remembered as quite inimitable. He died in harness, 
i.» in the last week of the 1937 season at La Scala I saw him in 

ano’s Madonna Imperia. 


Dundee. James C, Rosertson. 


|‘ Beckmesser”’ replies: Mr. James Robertson has the ad- 

.ntage of me. He is sitting in Dundee surrounded by facts: 

am attempting to reply from a café in Salzburg surrounded 

the most aggravating mob that ever descended on a 
iusical festival He will sympathize with me when I 

ll him that at Meistersinger I had on my right two 
vomen who spent the evening noisily unwrapping sweets from 

istling paper ; and on my left an Italian who was fast asleep 
»efore the Vorspiel was finished. He slept uninterrupted until the 
noise of applause at the end of the first act disturbed his slumber. 
With admirable presence of mind he jumped to his feet and, 
clapping loudly, shouted ‘“‘ Bravo, Toscanini.” He did not return 
to his seat for the second or third acts. 

Toscanini began the concert at which the Manzoni Requiem 
was given with a performance of Verdi’s Te Deum, which two 
Englishmen in front of me followed carefully from the miniature 
score of the Verdi Requiem ! 

However, while I gratefully accept Mr. Robertson’s facts and 
withdraw the aspersion on the enterprise of Italian theatre, I 
should be further indebted if he would correct my misapprehension 
by showing the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE the repertoires in 
the 1936-37 season of the opera houses in Genoa, Bari, Parma, 
Naples and Bologna. I said only ‘“‘ most”? ; he quotes only La 
Scala.] 
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Emotion and Music 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The Editor raises a very interesting point in the August issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE in asking whether it is possible to recognize 
in music any emotional quality so strongly marked as to deserve 
the term “ eroticism,’’ and wondering whether anyone would have 
detected love-making in Tristan and Isolde if it had been written 
as a symphonic poem and called The Atlantic Ocean. 

It is hard to disassociate music from a known programme ; 
and of course there is the case of Scheherazade, which actually is 
sea-music in its first movement and was at no point given by its 
composer the erotic programme devised by Fokine. Nevertheless, 
I think Tristan would have to be called (from all one hears) An 
Atlantic Cruise rather than The Atlantic Ocean! 

Surely Busoni detested Wagner (and Puccini) because he felt 
that there was a debased element in their music. I do not myself 
feel it like that at all, but undeniably Tristan or Butterfly induce 
in one a terrific nostalgia, to say the least of it! And surely the 
Paris version of the Venusberg music would be recognized as 
erotic anywhere ? 

I’m not going to write an essay on the subject, but I suggest 
to Mr. Mackenzie that “ eroticism ”’ is largely a matter of rhythm, 
and not only of chromatics. I have heard music in the East in 
which the melody was nothing, but which, through rhythm, 
reached an orgiastic climax that left Tristan in the refrigerator ! 

London, S.W.1. A. R. 
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‘* Pelléas et Mélisande ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I must protest against ‘‘ Beckmesser’s’’? harsh view of Debussy’s 
opera Pelléas et Mélisande, which he describes as “ this mannered, 
precious and pathetic attempt of a weak man to escape from the 
influence of Wagner.”’ He complains of its lack of vitality, and 
adds that Debussy’s little twitterings suggest only bowelless 
wraiths. This judgment, although there is some truth in it, shows 
to my mind a limitation of musical and dramatic understanding. 
Debussy’s music is mannered, as that of an inventor of a new 
idiom must be. It is also, with certain notable exceptions, of low 
vitality. But this does not make it precious or weak. The action 
of Pelléas et Mélisande takes place in a shadowy world far removed 
from this: it is a mistake to expect reality and vitality from the 
characters, whose unreality and restraint make them so profoundly 
moving. They may be bowelless wraiths: but who wants them 
to be anything else ? 


Sussex. CHARLES JANSON. 


Leporello and the Catalogue Song 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


In the August issue of your magazine, on the subject of “ The 
Catalogue Song,” Mr. Little says that, ‘‘.before launching out 
into the Catalogue Song, he tells Elvira not to bother about 
Giovanni.” Quite true, Mr. Little; Leporello does—but how 
does he say it ? Instead of telling her that Don Giovanni is not 
the only pebble on the beach, and that there are plenty more men 
to choose from, he sarcastically says, ‘‘ Eh! consolatevi! Non 
siete voi, non foste, non sarete ne la prima ne l’ultima!” (“‘ Be 
comforted, you are not, were not, and will not be the first nor 
the last ”?)—which is the worst and most cruel way of mocking a 
jilted lover. 

The point I wished to make in my article was that the Catalogue 
Song is a piece of incomparable vulgarity. To quote Mr. Little 
once more: ‘‘ Leporello is a menial, Elvira a lady—the lady would 
not endure such gross behaviour for a minute.” But the point is 
that she does endure the Catalogue Song, which is in itself a 
piece of presumption—whether ill- or well-intentioned. 

To quote Mr. Little: ‘‘ May it not be merely a broad jest on 
the part of the common Leporello, who is rather expecting Elvira 
to appreciate the joke even though it is against her ?” It seems 
to me that it is inconsistent of Mr. Little to draw attention to the 
fact that Elvira is a lady and Leporello a menial and then to 
expect Leporello and Elvira to share a joke of this nature together 
—this in early 17th-century Spain, mark you! Furthermore, what 
a joke !—namely, amongst other things, that Elvira, who, Mr. 
Little insists, is a lady (as indeed she is), shall be invited to laugh 
at the fact that she is in the same boat as thousands of other 
women, many of whom (to quote the song) are “ cameriere ”’ 
(servant girls)! I suggest that the reason why Elvira is prepared 
to be treated in this manner is that she is, to quote Mr. Little, 
** stunned ” at the realization of her beloved’s enormities, and 
yet she is fascinated by any information about him—the subject 
holds a morbid appeal for her. 

As regards Mr. Little’s dogmatic statement to the effect that 
derisive orchestral accompanying chuckles and hearty guffaws 
do not exist in the score, I will draw his attention more specifically 
to the following passages : after the repetition of “‘ legete con me,” 
the orchestra plays music which certainly is suggestive of derisive 
chuckles ; and again after “in Italia sei cento e quaranta ” ; 
and yet again after “ in Almagna due cento e trent’ una.” The 
hearty guffaws to which I referred are suggested by the con- 
cluding bars played by the orchestra after the last “‘ Voi sapete 
quel che fa.” : 

When Mr.-Little says that Elvira always evokes Leporello’s 
sympathy and cites Act II, Scene I, as an example of this, I submit 
that his contention is not borne out by the facts. 

The reason that Leporello is so reluctant to take part in the 
masquerade as Don Giovanni at Elvira’s expense is not because 
he is sorry for Elvira. The question of Elvira is a side issue— 
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Leporello wishes to leave the service of Don Giovanni altogether 
because, as he says in reply to the Don, ** Oh! niente affato, quasi 
amarzarmi”’ (“‘ Oh! a mere trifle, you’ve nearly killed me ’’) ; 
this refers of course to the events in the end of Act I, when the 
Don tries to make Leporello the scapegoat for his misdemeanours 
with Zerlina. In fact this whole reluctance is a recrudescence of 
Leporello’s opinions, expressed right at the commencement of the 
opera, before Elvira or Donna Anna have appeared on the scene. 
Furthermore, when Leporello overcomes his fear (not his con- 
science) and consents to play the humiliating jest on Elvira, he 
does not suffer any twinges of conscience : instead, he keeps repeat- 
ing “‘ Se seguitate, io rido.”’ ‘‘ If you continue (with the joke) I 
must laugh.” By no stretch of the imagination can this be 
regarded as the remark of one who was sympathizing with the 
person on whom the practical joke was about to be played. 

I should like also to say that I certainly have no wish to 
dogmatize on the question of Leporello and Don Giovanni, as it 
is a very complex one. When I find authorities whom I respect 
regarding the opera in a frankly buffo manner whereas others and 
myself regard the opera as a tragedy, it ill behoves anyone to 
dogmatize when two such diametrically opposed views can gain 
credence. I might also add, as a matter of interest, that amongst 
others, I have discussed Don Giovanni with Kipnis, Lotte 
Lehmann and the late Conchita Supervia. Although these 
particular discussions took place three years or so ago, my firm 
impression is that their views coincide with mine. In fact, I 
remember Mr. Kipnis, and for the matter of that, Mrs. Kipnis 
too, agreeing with me that it was a mistake to treat the part of 
Leporello in a buffo manner, or to regard him merely as a good- 
natured clown. 

Mr. Little’s views are interesting, and I welcome them, but 
cannot subscribe to them. 


London. HucGu LIvERSIDGE. 


Caruso and Otello 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Your correspondent T. de Beneducci asks for a verification of 
Mr. Spooner’s statement that Caruso never sang in Otello; and 
as I presume the only person who could verify the statement with 
absolute infallibility was Caruso himself, perhaps the following 
shreds of evidence in favour of Mr. Spooner’s assertion will 
interest Mr. Beneducci. 

The most authoritative document of Caruso’s life and work is 
Pierre V. Kly’s “ Enrico Caruso,” and there is no mention any- 
where in its script of any performance, or even projected per- 
formance, of Otello by Caruso. When Otello was performed at 
the Metropolitan where Caruso was, in effect, monarch of all he 
surveyed there, the réle was taken by Leo Slezak. Now if the réle 
had been in Caruso’s repertoire, then surely he would have sung 
it at the Metropolitan ; and since his Metropolitan era he never 
sang in opera in Italy again. As regards Egypt I have less 
chronological evidence, as I have not got Pierre V. Kly’s book 
with me as I write. In an appendix of the book the réle of Otello 
is mentioned among “ Réles performed only a few times, or merely 
studied,’”’ and I myself am satisfied that Otello was in the latter 
category only, for the simple reason that if Caruso had ever sung 
Otello in public it must have been such an overwhelming success 
that it would assuredly have become one of his most famous réles. 
Vocally, Caruso was the ideal Otello, and the ideal Otello has 
never been heard to sing it. No tenor has yet been able to do full 
justice to both the love-duet and the oath-duet. There have been 
magnificent interpreters of the dramatic side of the réle, and a 
few beautiful performances of the love-duet, but they have never 
come from the same artist. Tamagno must have sounded vile in 
the love-duet, and Zenatello, Mullings and Fusati certainly did, 
while those who have given us really beautiful singing in the 
love-duet such as Martinelli and Zanelli have, despite their fine 
artistry, fallen short in the big dramatic moments. But Caruso 
would have been quite supreme in the réle, since he alone among 
tenors was capable both of the utmost lyrical tenderness and of 
the enormous dramatic power needed for the ideal performance 
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of Otello. The probable reason of Caruso’s refusal to perform 
Otello was the fear of the strain of it impairing his voice. It was 
probably very wise of him, despite the loss of such an unparalleled 
musical experience such as would have resulted to his listeners, 
for no interpreter of the réle has ever sung as well since tackling 
Otello. Latterly, both Zenatello and Mullings became insufferable 
in any other réle, and Fusati (if indeed he ever had any) has 
certainly now lost any legato ; while Zanelli died before time 
was able to show the effect Otello would have had on his singing. 

In America, Slezak, Zenatello and Marconi have sung the réle 
of Otello ; at Covent Garden, Tamagno, De Reszke (?), Zenatello, 
Mullings, Zanelli, Melchior and Martinelli. At the Paris Opera, 
Alvarez, Franz and De Reszke; and in Italy, Tamagno, 
Zenatello, Fusati, Zanelli, Calleja and Merli. There have been 
a few other interpreters of the réle, but I am reasonably certain 
that Mr. Spooner’s assertidn about Caruso is correct. 

Cambridge. ALAN GorDon-Brown. 


Antonio Brosa 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I heartily agree with your correspondent Mr. F. G. Youens, 
that recordings by Antonio Brosa would be very popular, judging 
by the amount of customers who have asked me for records by 
him. 

It may interest Mr. F. G. Youens to know that there are two 
beautiful recordings on H.M.V. of Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra with violin solos 
by A. Brosa ; the recording is superb, and sounds just the same 
as the way Brosa played at the Coliseum, which I had the pleasure 
of going to many times. 

London, N.W.11. F. NaTHAN (Miss). 
Ambiguity in Titling 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


A. R., in April, gave most justifiable praise to Columbia LB34, 
containing Vivaldi’s Sonata in A major by Milstein and Mitt- 
mann, consisting of five short movements—Preludio- a Capriccio, 
Presto Agitato, Corrente, Adagio and Gigue. 

Good as this disc is, it is merely a duplicate version of one side 
of H.M.V. DB1524, on which Adolf Busch plays Vivaldi’s Suite 
in A—Preludio, Capriccio, Corrente, Recitativo, Giga. Busch makes 
two unimportant cuts to get the Suite (or Sonata) on to one 
12 inch side ; for the extra florin one gets the lovely Geminiani 
Siciliano on the reverse. 

This ambiguity of titling might lead those who cannot hear 
the discs before buying into saddling themselves with unnecessary 
duplicates. Plenty of other instances of vague and conflicting 
nomenclature will doubtless be remembered by readers. 

Would you lend your powerful support to influencing the 
** Big Three ” to issue a combined Columbia-H.M.V.-Parlophone 
General Catalogue in one gigantic volume at a yearly charge of 
is. or 1s. 6d. ? Surely the time has come for this. Such a publica- 
tion would be of incalculable value not only in gramophonic 
circles but in newspaper offices and “‘ places where they print ”— 
in which latter the H.M.V. General Catalogue is highly esteemed 
as a work of reference. 


Ewell. J. GC. W. CHapMan. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The H.M.V. Coy., to their credit, have dealt well by Elgar in 
the matter of recordings, and we have a splendid selection ; but 
I am sure a new recording of the noble Second Symphony would 
be welcomed—it is some years since the present records were 
done. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra would seem to know the 
work intimately, and could give us a set of discs long to be 
treasured. I hope the H.M.V. Coy. may have this re-recording 
under consideration. 


Leeds. A. E. Owen. 
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Chopin’s Etudes 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The series of Chopin records that has been appearing regularly 
on the H.M.V. lists during the last few years is, to my mind, very 
mucin marred by two serious lapses. 

The Ballades, Preludes, the Sonata Op. 35, the Sonata Op. 58, 
the .wo Concerti, the Polonaises, the Nocturnes, and the Scherzi, 
are all provided with Albums and notes. The Waltzes are provided 
wit!: an Album, but no notes were included. 

But the six records of the Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25 played by 
Co:tot, have neither album nor notes. The Etudes—the most 
brilliant, effective and monumental of his compositions—remain 
in paper covers while the other eleven volumes (and soon it will 
be .rore) occupy places of honour on the shelves of many collec- 
tic.s. In the whole of the H.M.V. catalogue you will not find 
an ther work of four or more records that have not been provided 
wi. 1 an album. 

his is not to imply that I encourage the illogical but prevalent 
sy:.em of judging the worth of a composition by the length of 
tiiue it takes in performance ; but when, as seems most likely, we 
are eventually to be given the whole of Chopin on records, I 
c:inot for. the life of me see why such a splendid and important 
sc: as these Etudes should not be worthy of a consideration that 
hes too frequently been accorded to works of infinitely less musical 
value. 

[ hope that this inexcusable omission will immediately be set 
right, and that an album also be provided to contain Cortot’s 
records of the Impromptus, Fantaisie, Tarantelle, Barcarolle and 
tie Berceuse—six records in all. 


London, W.1. Denis Woop. 


Franz Léhar 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


It is to be deplored that there are no good orchestral recordings 
of the music of Franz Léhar in this country (H.M.V. and others). 
‘Those obtainable are too thin, and sound cheap. Polydor used 
to give good symphonic versions. 

Telefunken (very cheap in Germany) have just issued an 
excellent 12-inch for 6s. by the Berlin State Orchestra. Surely 
the English companies can issue 4s. records as they do the music 


of J. Strauss. Léhar’s compositions are in the best form of 
operetta. 
Walthamstow. Dovuctas SwAINsON. 


Difficult Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I was so very glad to see that Mr. Wilson has raised this pcint 
again these last two months, for in spite of really good alignment, 
and the care which most of us lavish on our records, this difficulty 
still arises. I have a few records in my collection which give 
continuous trouble, but which I feel are worth every care and all 
possible perseverance, as the music they hold is some of the most 
attractive of all my records. 

Bronwen. Overture. Col. LX76. I now have a second copy of 
this, having given the first up as an impossibility with non- 
metallic needles. My newer copy has never been used with steel, 
but in spite of that excellent Davey record dressing it is, I think, 
the most stubborn of all my records. The first side is doubtful 
towards its end, and the end of the second side is a terror beyond 
words! I think this could have been prevented if Columbia had 
allowed a third side, and spread the grooves a bit. The present 
two sides are very long, and the recording is a fine powerful piece 
of work. I am rather of the opinion that there is a small cut near 
the beginning of the overture, though I am only going by a score 
I have, which is an early version, the composer having made 
alterations since then. And I have also taken part in the per- 
formance of the overture on two occasions during the last two 
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seasons in London. I cannot be sure of that small cut, but only 
go by what I have stated. But if this record has the cut, why 
could not Columbia have spread it a bit more. At present the 
lack of space makes a great deal of trouble at the end of the work. 


Antar. Symphonic Suite. Although this is now deleted from the 
H.M.V. Connoisseur list, many may still have it. My own copy - 
is a French one purchased before the work was issued in England. 
The end of the first movement (the very last chord of the second 
side) takes the point of a needle off before it can get through it 
in nearly every case. Heavy brass is not used in this movement, 
and the trouble at the end is chiefly a very heavy string tremolo. 
The third movement suffers also at its end. Full orchestra is here 
employed, and the brass is not good toned. I have never liked 
French brass. I often wonder whether they still prefer a third 
tenor trombone in place of the bass trombone of other countries. 
So far I have only got through this third movement once without 
a breakdown. 


Mother Goose Suite. This is the only worthy complete recording 
(H.M.V. DB4898-9 of the Connoisseur list). Here again my 
copies are the original French ones. The last movement, “* The 
Fairy Garden,” which in this set is recorded on the first side with 
the first number of the suite, is very difficult. Here again, the 
orchestra does not employ heavy brass, but there is a timpani roll 
gradually gathering power underneath ; but that is not very 
apparent in this record. However, I find this a very difficult side 
to get through. 


Fanfare for Fun. Quilter’s contribution on H.M.V. C2445. This 
record is as a whole first-rate, showing perfect recording of 
trumpets, trombones and timpani. The latter in the middle of 
Quilter’s fanfare usually knock off any needle point, on a new 
record ; but in my copy, after a very careful treatment, things 
are better. But this fine recording is worth any amount of trouble 
to get right. 


Karelia. Alla Marcia. DX307. It also appears as a fill-up to 
Sibelius’s First Symphony, Columbia set. This, like the Bronwen 
records, was made in the Central Hall, Westminster. It is a 
longish side, and well recorded, but it is a great trouble. My 
present dark blue copy is not as bad as the light blue fill-up when 
I had the symphony, but I believe the latter was a bit “ off 
centre.”? However, it still gives me trouble. 


Parsifal. Grail Scene. The Bayreuth set of six sides which, with 
the preceding transformation music, I value much. However, a 
great deal of the Grail scene is troublesome for needles, especially 
in the first side. These are also Columbias, and they are worth 
all possible trouble to get right. 


Portsmouth Point. Overture. The Decca 10-inch record. This, I 
could never once get through with any non-metal needle, though 
when I was over with Mr. Moore Orr we sailed through it! But 
it was a good record considering its age; though perhaps ousted 
now by that by the B.B.C. Orchestra. 


Tchaikovsky No. 4 Symphony. Mengelberg’s set on Columbia. 
Though this gives a lot of trouble, I feel it is the finest recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s orchestration ; and others have been issued. But 
the heavy places are very troublesome. The Finale is the worst. 
There seems to have been a slight squeezing of volume at the very 
end—a pity ; but it does help the needle. But this recording is 
really thrilling. Compare the loud solo timpani passages in the 
first movement, the first on the low F, the second on the high F, 
with those in the Philadelphia set, which is not bad except for the 
weak timpani. The Fifth Symphony by Mengelberg gives me no 
trouble with needles. This again is the best recording. The cut 
in the Finale, by the way, is, so I am told by a friend who was in the 
L.S.O. when Mengelberg was over here with them, one arranged 
by Tchaikovsky, and Mengelberg always takes it in performance. 
He also puts in one cymbal stroke in the Finale always, though 
it is not in the score. 

Rio Grande. Columbia. Towards the end of the first side, has 
given a lot of trouble. My first pair of records of this were bought 
at the very first issue. They were about the first copies my dealer 
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had, before full stocks came in. I feel they were not as good as 
present-day ‘‘ H.M.V.-pressed ”? Columbias. Now I have the 
latter, and there is an improvement in this bad place. In my first 
record bought I never once got through this passage. 


Slav March. By Boston ‘‘ Pops ” Orchestra on H.M.V. I have 
not got this, but I got badly beaten by it trying to play it with a 
fibre and a Universal. Total failure! 


I have also one valued old H.M.V. plum label record, one of 
those made at Covent Garden of “ Boris”? choruses. This one 
gives the Coronation Scene (without the voice of Boris) and the 
Polonaise. Now these, especially the Polonaise, gave me a lot of 
bother, although another record of two choruses from Turandot 
issued at the same time are satisfactory. In all these four sides the 
recording was very natural, and fine for the time of issue, and still 
worthy in every way. Now I have put most of the available dopes, 
lotions and cosmetics that are available for the purpose on the 
Polonaise, and lastly, thanks once again to the Davey record 
dressing, I have mastered it. The Coronation Scene, too, gave 
trouble, though not as much as I would have expected. A feature 
of this side is the inclusion of the very large “‘ mushroom ”’ bells, 
so called from their shape, which were taken to Covent Garden 
for that season. I think they are the property of Sir Henry Wood 
and they are usually kept in the organ loft at Queen’s Hall, and 
used in ‘‘ 1812” and Parsifal Transformation music, and one or 
two of Sir Henry’s arrangements. They are of totally different 
tone to ordinary tubular bells, which incidentally are also heard 
in the Boris. These ponderous bells are also in Sir Henry’s old 
complete “‘ 1812,” which may interest those who are curious. I 
remember being told of that recording session by one of the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and they had extra brass for the ad lib. 
band part. 


The instrument on which I play all the records I have mentioned 
is an original Mark 10 A, as carefully levelled as I can manage 
and I have doped fibre needles of all colours, shapes and sizes 
But more satisfactory on most records, other than those which 
tend to be shrill, is the Universal, a needle which is a positive 
blessing to me. 


In conclusion, I can vouch for what Mr. Orr has said as to his 
** Piezo” pick-up. I was with him when he played the new 
Philadelphia Danse Macabre. There has never been a needle 
breakdown on the several occasions I have been there. I cannot 
remember whether he had his “* Piezo’? when we played the 
Decca Portsmouth Point record already mentioned, but I rather 
think not. 


Ruislip, Middx. S. K. RuTHERFORD. 


COLLECTORS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


A Record Collectors’ Convention ? 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


While I look forward with no little curiosity to reading the 
promised report of the so-called collectors’ “‘ Convention ”’ [sic] 
stated to be taking place at The Hague, may I be permitted to 
ask a few questions as to this “‘ convention’s ” origin and status ? 


Despite the fact that the writer of ‘“‘ Turn Table Talk ” for July 
seemed to have had inside information about “ the annual con- 
vention of record collectors,”” some people may think it strange 
that I, who have built up the aims and objects of record-collecting 
from its very foundations, and for six years have placed my know- 
ledge of the subject at the mercy of anybody who cared to profit 
by it, know nothing about any convention, annual or otherwise. 

What was this furtive and hole-in-corner convention ? Who 
has summoned it ? And by what authority ? What collectors 
were notified, and by what method ? 

Was there any organizer, any agenda, or even any address ? 
And is it in the best interests of collectors at large that self- 
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appointed and irresponsible people should summon “ conven- 
tions’ here, there, and elsewhere at their own whims and 
caprices, and without even a notion of how to organize such a 
function ? If this sort of thing is to be allowed, our common aim 
will become an object of ridicule. 


I hardly imagine that any collector in this country has journeyed 
to Holland on such a wild-goose chase, even if he knew where to 
go; but the whole thing seems to be such a mystery that I think 
that English collectors, at least, are entitled to some explanation, 

Meopham, P. G. Horst, 

Kent. 


[Mr. Leo Riemens replies: The Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
sent me Mr. P. G. Hurst’s letter printed above, and though I 
regret its slightly aggressive tone I hope the following explan- 
ations will clarify matters. 

The origin of the ‘‘ Convention ” was the decision at the first 
similar Convention which took place a year ago in New York 
City, U.S.A. (the report of which was printed in Hobbies and 
duly read by Mr. Hurst, who commented on it in his “‘ Collectors’ 
Corner ” of September 1936 (p. 177) that the next one would take 
place in Europe, and that from then on collectors would come 
together annually in America and Europe alternatively. 


Correspondence about the most suitable place was held between 
the collectors, and I cannot understand how any news concerning 
this Convention should have escaped Mr. Hurst, who is a regular 
correspondent. I did not write to Mr. Hurst as he did not answer 
a previous letter I sent him, nor the subsequent card asking 
whether perhaps it had not reached him. Naturally I assumed he 
was no longer interested. However, Mr. Hurst was timely and 
personally invited to come by Mr. Robert Bauer, and, I believe, 
by several other collectors. In addition to this the Convention 
was announced several months ago in Hobbies and in July in 
THe GraMoPHONE. Mr. Hurst’s complaint that he knew nothing 
about the Convention, annual or otherwise, is therefore incom- 
prehensible. 


The “ furtive and hole-in-corner convention ”’ will be made 
clear in the report on another page. 


> 


The Convention was summoned by the international group of 
collectors, who all know each other and to which Mr. Hurst 
belongs, at the initiative of Mr. L. Albert Wehling of Chicago, 
who presided at the first Convention in America. All known 
collectors were notified, including Mr. Hurst, by letter months in 
advance, and those collectors who were interested and unknown 
to us were notified by the invitations extended both in THE 
GRAMOPHONE and in Hobbies. 


Collectors decided on Holland as the most suitable place, and 
appointed Mr. Wehling and myself as organizers ; and being a 
Convention there was no need of an agenda. 


I prefer not to answer the remaining portion of the letter as I 


am sure Mr. Hurst would regret seeing my comments in irrevoc- 
able print ; but I will close by saying that the aim of the Con- 


vention was to serve ‘ the best interests of collectors at large,” | 


and nothing more. 

It is true that no English collector attended the Convention 
which was very much regretted by all, but many sent points to 
be discussed and nearly all sent their best wishes. ] 

Holland. 


Collectors’ Catalogue 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


The following record does not appear in the recently issued 
Collectors’ Catalogue : 
John McCormack. 7-in. G. & T. 3-2514 11. Matrix 64662. 
Balfe’s Killarney. 
Delighted to see C.C. again functioning. 


Co. Wexford. J. R. Srritcu. 
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Finds 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I have just found a collection of old 10-in. single-sided records 
made in Milan, London and Rome. 

I thought the following list may be of interest to you ; they are 
“ The Gramophone and Typewriter Co., Ltd. ” records. 

1) Rigoletto (Questa O quella). GC52344. Enrico Caruso. 
) Tosca (E lucevan le stelle). GC52349. Enrico Caruso. 
) L’Elisir D’Amore (Una furtiva lagrima). GC52346. 
Enrico Caruso. 


Oo N 


4) Mefistofele (Giunto sul passo estremo). GC52347. Enrico 
Caruso. 
5) Rigoletto (La donna é mobile). GC52411. Fernando de 


Lucia. (Second verse only.) 
Les Huguenots (Pif-Paf-Pouf). GC2-2661. M. Pol Plancgon. 


6) 


7) Roméo et Juliette (Air de Capulet). GC2-2660. M. Pol 
Plangon. 

8) Don Giovanni (Serenata and Finchandel vino). GC2-2707. 
Sig. Scotti. 


(All above records are red label.) 


GRAMOPHONE 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LANS to omit announcements this month have not matured, 

for an urgent request comes from Brighton for assistance in 
the formation of a new society in Brighton and/or Hove next 
session. Readers in this area should communicate with Messrs. 
Lyon & Hall, Ltd., 1 East Street, Brighton, if they are interested 
in the project. Next month it may be possible to make a more 
definite announcement. Another urgent request comes from 
Mr. B. E. Cox, of Adderley, Wendan Road, Newbury, Berks., 
who is anxious to inform readers of THE GRAMOPHONE that he 
proposes to make another attempt to form a society in Newbury 
and district (including Reading) this season. He owns an 
Expert Senior, an electric reproducer, and about 500 records, 
and he hopes to hear from any who are willing to support his 
effort. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

For the July meeting of the Circle Mr. T. Winney acted as host 
with customary geniality, and the programme rendered comprised 
the Te Deum of Vaughan Williams, from the recorded version of 
the Coronation service, the second Symphony of Beethoven, 
rendered by the L.P.O. under Beecham, a timely recording if 
comparison is made with the Vienna version and the Scarlatti- 
Tomasini suite The Good-Humoured Ladies. 

Following the interval, eight selected sides from Mahler’s Das 
Lied von der Erde were heard. While opinions were mixed regarding 
this “ super song-cycle,”’ it was generally conceded that more 
than one rendering was desirable to warrant criticism. In con- 
trast, excerpts from the Glyndebourne recording of Figaro brought 
a good composite programme to a close. 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Johnson, Federation Chairman, and Mr. Young, Federation 
Secretary, recently visited us, and gave a brief summary of the 
work of the Federation, together with hints for the reconstruction 
of our own Society, which reopens for next season on Tuesday, 
September 28. 

All interested in recorded music should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. B. Graves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, 
S.E.6., who will be glad to furnish full particulars. 
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(9) Come into the Garden, Maud. 
Harrison. 

(10) ’ Tis the Day. GC3-2213. Mr. John Harrison. 

(11) Faust (Salve Dimora). GC52329. Ben Davis. 

(Last verse only.) His top C sounds very much like a 
falsetto note. 

(12) The Death of Nelson. GC3-2027. Edward Lloyd. 

(13) King Henry’s Song. GC3-2107. Andrew Black. 

(14) Gounod’s Serenade. GC3256. Kate Cove. 

(All these records are black label.) 
(15) Cavalleria Rusticana (Voi lo Sapete). GC3286. Madame 
Calvé. 
(16) Carmen (Habafiera). GC3281. Madame Calvé. 
(Both red label.) 

Then I came across a record of Francesco Tamagno singing Di 
Quella Pira from Trovatore. This record is much better than the 
reproduced record No. DR1oz. When I hear Tamagno’s wonder- 
ful voice on this record, it makes me wonder how Mr. Hogan can 
possibly say that Zenatello or Martinelli are greater Otello’s than 
Tamagno was. Martinelli I thought very weak as Otello this 
year at Covent Garden. 

Barnstaple. 


GC3-2007. Mr. John 


W. R. BrrcHAtt. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


The demands of a seaside season have somewhat curtailed the 
activities of the above Society during the past two months, but in 
spite of this successful meetings were held in June and July. On 
the first evening the programme was provided by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. G. V. Rumball, who gave a very interesting programme 
of orchestral and vocal records, the outstanding items being the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 4 and the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. 
At the July meeting the Hon. Secretary contributed a programme 
of popular orchestral music and also two famous choral works, the 
Schubert Mass in G major and the Mozart Requiem Mass. 

The Society will commence its winter session of meetings on 
the first and third Wednesdays in each month with a Dinner and 
Social on October 6 ; and the Committee will be glad to;welcome 
any new members, who should apply for particulars to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. S. K. Herbert, “‘ Perivale,” 243 St. Osyth Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

The programme at the sécond July meeting, given by Mr. 
R. P. A. Lewis, contained works which many members would be 
unlikely to hear outside a gramophone society. The programme 
consisted of three Society issues: two Haydn Quartets (C major, 
Op. 6; F major, Op. 77, 2) by Pro Arte Quartet ; Concerto in 
D minor for Violin and Orchestra (Sibelius) by HeifetzJand 
L.P.O. under Beecham ; also excerpts from Mahler’s song-cycle 
The Song of the Earth. The recording of the Sibelius Concerto is 
one by which present standards may be judged. 

From this meeting until the A.G.M. Mr. S. O. Miebs holds 
the offices of Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. T. Dixon having 
been obliged, as he intimated at last A.G.M., to resign from 
office ; this on account of assuming other important Secretary- 
ships—a tribute to his abilities in this direction! A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to him for his services during the four years 
in which he has held office ; it should be noted that he is still a 
member of the Society, and (he says) he now has the pleasure of 
hearing new issues from the front of the horn ! 

Mr. Miebs compéred the New Issues heard at the first August 
meeting, and these, in view of the weather, contained many things 
which were both grateful and refreshing—to vary the old saying : 
the current piano recordings by Eileen Joyce, Petri and Gieseking ; 
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the early Beethoven Septet for wind instruments; Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet in A major—not too nicely balanced in ensemble, 
instruments rather too prominently individual. Another Mozart 
work, Symphony in D major, had also a very full recording, due 
in part to Bruno Walter’s reading, but more to the recording 
acoustics, which gave an added weight to the tone ; apart from 
this, the performance of the Vienna Philharmonic is to be 
commended. 

Visitors are welcome at all meetings, which are held on alternate 
Fridays (September 3, 17, October 1, etc.), commencing at 8 p.m. 
Headquarters: All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. 


Gillingham (Kent) "Gramophone Society 


The final meeting of the summer season was held at Mr. Purt’s 
Studio, and took the form of a complete Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera (The Pirates of Penzance) presented by Mr. Norman F. 
Pharaoh. The libretto was read by various members. This form 
of programme, though not altogether new, proved most enjoyable, 
and arrangements are being made to produce The Mikado in like 
manner next season. 

Our third season begins on Monday, September 13 at Mr. 
Purt’s Studio, but it is hoped that by October our new Head- 
quarters, the Gillingham Public Library, will be ready for 
occupation. We are looking forward anxiously to this event, as 
it will clear away our present restrictions on membership, and 
there is no reason why our Society should not grow to large 
proportions. A full announcement will be made in our October 
report. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


This Society commences its third season with a vocal programme 
to be presented by Mr. Perrott, and an orchestral programme— 
“Humour in Music ’’—to be presented by Mr. Carter. 

Gramophiles in Hackney and district should communicate with 
Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. for particulars of 
the above recital. Among other advantages, our Society possesses 
a library of records which is added to monthly, and is available 
to all members. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Activities will be resumed on September 16, when the second 
annual General Meeting is being convened. The third season 
officially opens on September 23, and will continue (at fortnightly 
intervals) until May 5. With a Mus.Doc., a Mus.Bac., an 
A.R.C.O., an A.R.A.M., and several L.R.A.M.’s among our 
members, the success of the personal music-making side of pro- 
grammes is assured. In addition we have some very experienced 
recitalists for the gramophone part of our meetings, and it is hoped 
to arrange a visit from the Federation Chairman. 

We are widening the scope of our activities by presenting 
M. Ippolit Motchaloff, the well-known concert pianist (and a 
distinguished member of the Society) in a recital of Slavonic music 
at the Town Hall, High Wycombe, on November 4. Two 
supporting artists have also been engaged. Although last season’s 
membership figures shattered all previous records, there is still 
plenty of accommodation at headquarters, Thorogood’s Restau- 
rant, High Wycombe, for newcomers. Subscriptions 5s. per 
annum. 

Enrolment forms and further particulars from the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Midland Gramophone Circle 


At their fourth meeting, the Birmingham City Orchestra Club 
(Gramophone Section) was given an all-Beethoven programme 
by Miss Bates. The recital opened with the Choral Symphony, 
conducted by Albert Coates and played by the Symphony 
Orchestra, with the Philharmonic Choir and four eminent soloists 
(H.M.V. D1164~-71). This was followed by the Emperor Concerto, 
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played by Schnabel and the L.S.O. and conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent (H.M.V. DB1685-9). 

New members are cordially invited, and visitors welcomed, 
Full details from Miss G. Dobbs, 81 Manor Road, Stechford, 
Birmingham. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


At the Society’s last meeting, held on July 26, our own member, 
Mr. Sheppard, stepped into the breach in the absence of Mr, 
Smetham, and gave a very enjoyable programme, comprising 
Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture, the same composer’s Impromptu 
in A flat, and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. The Beethoven 
Symphony was played by the New York Philharmonic Orchesira, 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini ; the conception and performance 
manifested that vitality which we have come to expect from an 
orchestra working under this great conductor. All these records 
should certainly find their way into the collection of every 
connoisseur. 

Headquarters : Unitarian Church Hall, High Street, Lewisham 
(next door to Public Library). 

All inquiries to W. A. G. Pace, Esq., 96 Milborough Crescent, 
S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. Wall and Mrs. Cottridge share between them the honours 
for the two very enjoyable recitals given in July. 

Mr. Wall’s programme was entitled ‘ A Bouquet to Sir Thomas 
Beecham,’ and consisted of the William Tell Overture, The Fair 
Maid of Perth Suite by Bizet, the Overture to Die Meistersinger, 
four short pieces by Handel, and Mozart’s great last symphony— 
the Jupiter, all of which were played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted, of course, by Sir Thomas Beecham. Also 
in the programme were four Spanish songs sung by the late- 
lamented Conchita Supervia in her own inimitable way. 

As one of the members afterwards remarked, there has not 
previously been so many recordings of such a_ consistently 
excellent quality (technically and otherwise) in any one pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs. Cottridge gave us the Max Bruch Violin Concerto 
(Menuhin) and Sir Edward Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings (H.M.V. C1694-5) with Vaughan Williams’s delightful 
little Fantasia on Greensleeves, the ever-popular Che gelida manina 
sung by Joseph Hislop, and Elgar’s Organ Sonata in G played -by 
G. D. Cunningham. At the request of the recitalist the Chairman 
introduced two records from the Delius Society Volumes, the 
difficult song To the Queen of My Heart rendered by Heddle Nash 
causing some comment, praise being given to Mr. Gerald Moore 
for his fine accompaniment. 

The members of this Society are all very keen, and their 
enthusiasm is such that meetings were continued during August. 
The Society has also become a member of “‘ The Concert Club,” 
that we may attend the Courtauld-Sargent Concerts at the 
reduced rates available to members of that Club. 

Enquiries to the Secretary at 72, Lordsmead Road, N.17. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 8 


Horsham Gramophone Society 

Policy: (1) Opportunities for gramophiles to meet monthly 
throughout the year ; (2) Enjoyable entertainment and intelligent 
musical understanding via the gramophone. 

The Society has been a feature in Horsham’s musical life 
since 1930. 

Fair sex well represented on the committee: indeed, the entire 
outlook of the Society is distinctly fair. Members provide pro- 
grammes, electrical reproducer, and subscriptions of half-a-crown 
only. Annual augmentations include musical guest-recitalists, 
and a social evening (not forgetting the dance!). 

Enthusiastic Secretary, Mr. F. A. Potter, a Federation auditor. 
Membership, 35. 
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